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AU lie Ajreenhouse. 
Greenhouse for March. 
HIS is one of the most busy months in the 
year in this department ; potting and propa- 
gating the general stock of plants for the next 
autumn and winter require attention at this 
season ; also propagating and preparing plants 
of all kinds for the summer decoration of the 
flower garden and pleasure ground. There 
being usually a scarcity of house room at this 
season, do not occupy space with plants not 
required, such for example as plants which 
naturally make a large quantity of cuttings. 
It would be ridiculous to propagate them by 
the hundred when a dozen would be enough 
for all contingencies. It is pleasant, after ob- 
taining novelties, to have a few extra plants 
for giving or exchanging with friends; and 
some of our friends try to pay some of the ex- 
pense incurred in buying novelties, by grow- 
ing a few extras for sale. 


But unless those 

extras are specialties, which, from high price 

or difficulty of growing and propagating the 
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plants, are in few hands, it seldom pays for the 
trouble, and is best left in the hands of the 
trade, it being a very out-of-the-way place in- 
deed which does not contain at least one 
humble dealer. 

Gloxinias and Achimenes must be 
moistened and started to grow. Those al- 
ready commencing to grow must be shaken 
out and repotted into smaller pots. The 
Achimenes grow best in a lighter soil than 
the Gloxinias. Neither require much water 
until they are growing freely. It is best to 
pick out the scaly roots of the Achimenes 
from the old soil, and place them in pans or 
boxes quite thick; it is then easy to transfer 
the plants, when a few inches high, to baskets 
or pots, as required, The Gloxinias are best 
started in the old soil, and shaken out after 
growth has commenced. 

Caladiums must be now turned out of the 
ald soil, if not already done, and potted into 
smaller pots. We did not observe any im- 
provements among the new varieties of last 
year; in fact, in some varieties it is difficult 
to make any change without detracting from 
the beauty in some way. We have noticed 
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one strange fact: the new varieties remain at 
a high price much longer in Europe than in 
this country, and the prices of the older varie- 
ties rule much higher there than here. But 
the same may be said of Tea Roses, which are 
usually double the price in England that the 
plants can be purchased for in this country. 

Primula Japonica and involucrata 
will now be in flower, and require abundance 
of water, or the plants become smothered with 
red spider. Probably Japonica was over- 
praised by European writers when first intro- 
duced, but we consider it a very useful deco- 
rative plant, both for greenhouse and also as 
a window plant. Involucrata is desirable for 
its delicate perfume. Both being of easy cul- 
ture and almost hardy, are worthy of a place 
in every collection of plants. 

Lilium longiflorum and candidum 
will require more heat than usual if required 
in flower at Easter, this year Easter being 
very early. Keep a lookout for green fly, 
which are very fond of these plants, especially 
if grown in extra heat. It is difficult to de- 
stroy these vermin with tobacco smoke on 
these plants, because they usually get down 
into the hearts of the shoots, and are secure 
from the effects of smoke. It is best to make 


some strong tobacco water and dip the shoots ; | 


this, if carefully done, is a sure cure. 

Lilium, of the auratum and speciosum 
type, will now be growing freely in pots, and 
will require more water and plenty of ventila- 
tion. These plants grow best in a light posi- 
tion, just protected from frost ; but if required 
to bloom very early, extra heat will produce 
that result. But the plants will be more or 
less spindling, according to the light and ven- 
tilation received. Look out for green fly, and 
use remedy as recommended for the white 
varieties, 

Lapageria rosea and alba.—Now is 
a good time to plant out strong plants of this 
beautiful climber. The rosea and alba planted 
together make a charming contrast, and look 
much more beautiful than either separate. 
But the white is very scarce and dear, and 
will. always be scarce in comparison to the 
rosea, for the reason that the only satisfactory 


| 
| plan of increasing these plants is from seed, 
| and the white variety does not come true from 
| seed; so that if any one is persuaded to buy 
|cheap seedling plants of alba, it will prove 
| rosea when it flowers. These plants are of 
the easiest culture if planted out in a cool 
|house. A camellia house with a north aspect 
is best, or the north end of a greenhouse which 
|is shaded in the summer. The main consid- 
eration is good drainage; for although the 
| plant requires abundance of water at all sea- 
| sons, stagnant water is fatal to its growth. 
| We place a good layer of broken bricks at the 
| bottom, and then fill in with whole turfs of 
our tough orchid peat placed on edge, and the 
crevices filled in with the same sort of peat 
| broken up, with the plant made as firm as pos- 
sible, and the surface finished off with some 
fine peat to prevent snails harboring, these 
| pests being very fond of the young succulent 
shoots. A little lime dusted over the surface 
occasionally will act as a preventive ; but after 
each watering it requires renewing, so that it 
| is best to keep a few slices of potatoes or cab- 
bage leaves laying round the plant, to be ex- 
amined occasionally, and the vermin killed. 
| In the summer there need be no fear in giving 
| a good watering each day. 
Thunbergia Harrisii will be now in 
|full flower. This plant does not require a 
| strong heat, but grows and flowers best at the 
| shaded end of a house which is kept about 50° 
at night during the winter months. In bright 
sun and more heat the flowers are pale, and do 
not last so long. A few plants of this grown 
in four-inch pots, and the long growth pinched 
in, will flower nicely and look pretty among 
| other flowering plants. 

Eucharis flowers will come in very useful 
for Easter, so that plants now showing flowers 
must not be disturbed until after they are 
gone out of bloom. If top dressing was not 
done after the last blooming, it had best not 
| be neglected as soon as this flowering is over, 
| for the plants suffer if the roots are much in- 
| terfered with. After hot weather and bright 
| sun commences, the plants will require more 
| water than has been given during the last few 
months, and a slight shade from bright sun. 
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Paims.—Large specimens requiring larger 
pots or tubs must be attended to at once. See 
the mass of roots is well soaked with water 
previous to moving, for it will be next to im- 
possible to get them moist when surrounded 
with fresh soil, a good loam, packed firm 
round the roots, with good drainage, to allow 
abundance of water. Do not fill pots or tubs 
too full of soil. There should be from one to 
three inches of space left on the top, according 
to size; and leave the soil round the rim of 
the pot higher than at the stem, in fact to form 
a shallow basin, both for allowing the new soil 
to sink, and also to turn the water into the 
ball of roots. 

Carludovica.—We notice this fine genus 
of palm-like plants are beginning to claim at- 
tention in Europe. Probably their scarcity 
previously has prevented these splendid plants 
being grown to any extent; but now plants 
can be obtained at a comparatively moderate 
price. They will be grown for decoration 
generally, especially for dark, warm conserva- 
tories, and as undergrowth to late palms. All 
the species being of moderate growth, will 
make them more acceptable to people with 
moderate-sized houses. Although these plants 
are in reality related to the Pandanus, they 
so closely resemble palms in general appear- 


ance, that they are generally classed with 
palms. The difference is at once seen when | 


the plants flower, which established plants do 
freely. The flower does not last long, and is 
more curious than beautiful. Atrovisene and 
microcephala are the varieties most frequently 
seen. Both are handsome, being a very deep 
green, and the leaves look as if plaited. These 
have a pair of leaflets on each stalk, and the 
latter variety is much dwarfer than the first, 
although this does not grow more than four 
feet in height. Hwmilis and acaulis are the 
handsomest we have seen, and promise to grow 
taller than the others. These species have 
palm-like leaves, which are very distinct ; but 
these species are likely to be scarce and dear 
for some time, for they are slow to increase. 
We grow these plants in three parts peat to 
one of loam; the plants are a much better | 
color than when grown in all loam, They re: | 


ee ae. 
quire abundance of water at all times, and 


shade from bright sun, with a temperature of 
about 60° in the winter, and a high tempera- 
ture inthe summer. The fibre of one or more 
species in this: genus is employed for making 
the well known Panama hats. 

Marantas must now be repotted or di- 
vided, if necessary, using about two parts peat 


'and one loam, with plenty of sand and a little 


chopped spagnum moss, if possible. A little 
bottom heat is good when fresh potted. We 
have seen no new marantas which we thought 
worth growing during the last year or two. 
The collectors appear to have picked up all 
the best first, and now add new varieties only 
as novelties, without any regard as to quality. 
These plants require a brisk heat and shade 
from bright sun, and abundance of water when 
in full growth. 

Camellias.—Attend to former directions, 
and when the plants have finished blooming, 
keep them a little more close and warm, with 
a good syringing each bright day. See the 
plants are not dry at the roots. If the house 
is very light, a slight shade will be necessary 
to prevent the sun burning the young growth. 

zaleas which have finished blooming 
must be placed in a good, light, warm place 
to induce free growth. All the seed pods 
should be picked off at once, and the plants 
receive good syringing each day, with good, 
careful watering at the roots when in free 
growth. If the plants are much pot-bound, 
an occasional watering with weak guano water 
will be of service to induce a strong, vigorous 
growth. When the plants have started well 
into growth, is a good time to give larger pots, 
if necessary. If any of the roots are dry 


| when turned out of the pots, give them a good 


soaking in a tub of water before repotting. 
For large plants we usa half peat and half 
loam, with plenty of white-sand; for young 
plants we use more peat and less loam. In 
all cases ram the soil as firm as possible. 
This is especially necessary in fine-rooted 
plants like the azaleas. 

Ferns and Selaginellas.—The remaia- 
der of the stock of these plants not already 
potted and top-dressed, must be seen to at 
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once. The plants often suffer much if dis- 
turbed late in the season. Many of the larger 
specimens will stand without repotting for a 
long time if properly done at first, and care is 
taken to prevent worms entering the pots. 
These plants must not be exposed to bright 


sun after this time, and if much pot-bound— | 


which large plants are sure to become, even 
in one year—will require abundance of water. 
At no time is drought at the roots sooner visi- 


ble than when the young growth is coming | 


up; the fronds come small and deformed. 
Many species of ferns, such as Woodwardias, 
Gleichenias, Dicksonias and Alsophyllas, are 
much better grown in a cool house, such as a 
camellia house, for if grown in heat, they soon 
become infested with thrip; and as the young 
growth will not stand fumigating, it is difficult 


to destroy, and will spread to all the other | 


plants. Now is a good time to fill baskets with 

such ferns as polypodiums, oleanders, davallias 

and such free-growing, graceful species. 
Orchids.—Many of the finest and most 


showy varieties will be in flower at this time, | 
such as Dendrobium nobile, pulchellum, Pier- 


ardii in variety, the lovely crassinoda and in- 


fundibulum ; also Czelogyne cristata, which | 


growers generally do not appear to flower so 


well in this country as in Europe; the won- | 
derfal Angraecum sesquipedale, with its extra- 


ordinary long waxy tails. And if the Lelia 


anceps have been kept cool, they will still be | 
in flower, with perhaps a few late spikes on | 


Lelia superbiens, the orange scarlet Leelia 


cinnabarina, Oncidium Cavendishii, Amplica- | 
tum major, and many of the Wallichii varie- | 


ties. 

Brassavola glauca.—tThe handsomest 
of this genus will also be in flower, with a 
number of cypripediums and Lycaste Skin- 
nerii. A good batch of these last is very use- 
ful, there being so many varieties, both in 
size and color; but these plants require plenty 


of air, and to be grown in a cool place in the | 


summer. Many species commence to make a 
fresh growth even before the flower is past. 
When the plants have started fairly is the 
best time to repot or top-dress those plants 
which require it. Most of the dendrobiums 
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| Sewer on the old wood, but the fine basket 
species, named Cambridgeanum, flowers at 
this season on the young growth made since 
the new year. These plants will require more 
| moisture, and also slight shade, especially the 
| East Indian species. 

Cyclaumens will now be in full flower, and 
| will require more water, with plenty of air 
and shade from bright sun. Select and mark 
| the best varieties for saving seed, if seed is 
required. 

Violets in frames must have plenty of air, 
with the lights drawn off on fine days, when 
the wind is not very cold. Take advantage 
| of a mild term to give the plants a good soak- 
ing of water, for there is not often a chance to 
do so through the winter, and the soil usually 
becomes dry by this time. 

Roses and other plants protected with hay, 
straw, etc., can have the covering removed, 
according to the weather, by the end of the 
month, as far north as New York; but it will 
be best on a short time more north of there. 

Propagating must be now pushed forward, 
both for obtaining well established plants for 
bedding out, and also such plants as poinset- 
| tias, eranthemums, begonias, thyrsacanthus, 
| bouvardias, and other plants which it is de- 
sirable to increase. All soft-wooded plants 
are better grown but one year, and then cut- 
_ tings struck and the old plants put on the 
rubbish heap. 

Examine the stores of canna and dahlia 
|roots. Some varieties are probably not keep- 
ing so well as might be wished. These can 
be potted and put in a little heat, which may 
| save the variety alive; and if left to chance 
until required, would probably have decayed. 
| It is not improbable that the very severe frost 
| has also found a weak spot in the cellar or 
other store, and made destruction, an early 
idea of which may lead to other preparations, 
or steps be taken to replace the deaths. 

en 
White Ants. 
BY J. STAUFFER. 
SPECIES of termites are producing 
great mischief among green growing 
Fitch says 





A 


plants in my neighbor’s hot-house. 
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we have but one species of white ants in the 
United States, named by Mr. Haldiman Ter- 
mes frontalis—the American White Ant. 
These are known to mine and consume the 
interior of fence posts, etc., and some are 
found in old houses in the city. Fitch tells 
us it is the only species we have in the United 
States. Harris, in his work, does not men- 
tion them, nor have I been able to find any 
notice of having been detected on succulent 
vegetation, except that in Southern Europe 
some species have proved destructive to the 
fig trees. Killer mentions a species he named 
Termes flavipes, and which he found in the 
hot-house of the imperial palace at Schin- 
brunn, where they were no doubt introduced 
with foreign plants. This species, however, 
did no injury to living plants, but confined its 
ravages to the tubs in which they stand, ete. 

With regard to the white ants of Africa, 
called the Warrior Termites— Termes belli- 
cosus (and 7’. fatalis, Lin.), Mr. Smeathman’s 
interesting history can be found in nearly all 
works on natural history, as well as that of 
other writers; but not a word as to habits 
like those, except their mining ingenuity or 
engineering and getting under cover to ap- 
proach the object aimed at. 

Mr. George Hensel, a practical florist, had 
some fine pelargoniums and geraniums on a 
broad shelf covered with fine sand and loam, 
upon which the pots were set; also an empty 
inverted pot, with another on top, in which 
was a fine broad-leaved echeveria. These for 
some cause gave signs of disease, not discov- 
ered until on examination they were found 
hollowed out from the root upwards, by a spe- 
cies of white ants. Mr. Hensel called my 
attention to the diminutive creatures. We 
traced their channels, excavated under the 


sand on the board, radiating from various | 


points directly to the centre of the pot, where 


they entered and commenced excavating the | 


roots up to the stem, leaving nothing remain 
but the epidermis of the plant, and in some a 


portion of the central tissues, so any attempt | 


to handle the plants caused them to break off 
around the collar or stem at various points. 
But to show the wonderful instinct of these 


creatures, that seem to avoid traveling ex- 
posed to view, being also destitute of eyes, 
but provided with exceedingly large heads. 
The sappers and miners have large, round 
heads, with short, flat and toothed jaws; the 
soldiers have gigantic, oblong heads, long, 
projecting jaws, abruptly hooked at the ends. 
In this respect (in the shape of the jaws) they 
| differ from those illustrated by Westwood 
(vol. 2 of his extensive work, p. 12); other- 
wise they agree in living in communities com- 
posed of three, or, as Latrielle says, some of 
five different individualities, viz., males, fe- 
males, neuters, pupz and larvee. 

These covered inroads were made and tun- 
nelled in a direct line to the opening in the 
centre of the bottom of the pot, radiating from 
various points, with a skill truly remarkable. 
But I was more astonished to see them con- 
struct a tube of sand agglutinated together, 
from the upper shelf to the ground floor, in 
which they passed back and forth ; also to the 
inside of the inverted flower pot, against and 
up the sides of which they built their tube, to 
within three inches of the top (bottom of the 
inverted pot). From this point they inclined 
inwards to the central opening, combining four 
or five of these tubes, and through them entered 
the pot set upon it, having the echeveria plant 
in vigorous growth in it. This they mined 
effectually from the root upwards. Mr. Hen- 
sel lost quite a number of choice plants by 
their depredations. Nothing of the kind ever 
came to my knowledge, and it is proper that 
this new assailant should be made known. 
They are worse, if possible, than the cabbage 
butterfly or potato beetle, and require looking 
after. Iam now engaged in completing my 
microscopical drawings and history of this 
pest. Should any of your readers have had 

| similar experience, it is desirable that their 
| history should be made known. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


rr 


Adiantum gracillimum.—Plants of 
| this most charming novelty have recently been 
introduced to the notice of English florists, no 
| less a price than $5 being charged for it. It 
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is described as being of surpassing excellence 
for decorative purposes, and a beautiful con- 
trast to the now well known A. Farleyense. 
The extreme minuteness and durability of its 
fronds will make it popular with bouquet mak- 
ers, and it is said to retain its beauty, when 
cut, for a much longer period than the old A. 
cuneatum. Thomas Moore says of it : 

“The genus Adiantum has probably con- 
tributed more beautiful plants to our fern- 
houses than any other belonging to the order, 
and the species now offered for the first time 
is a sufficient proof that its stores of beauty 
are not yet exhausted. In the well known 
A. Farleyense we have a massive grandeur, 
found in no other species, and in A. gracilli- 
mum we have the most elegant and graceful 
form yet introduced, so that wherever these 
plants are grown, these two extreme forms 
will assuredly become great favorites. The 
fronds are about a foot long, and from eight 
to nine inches across. The texture of the 
frond is very thin and fragile, and its color is 
a very pale yellowish-tinted olive-green. Its 
light and graceful fronds will render it simply 
invaluable to the bouquetist, while its hardi- 
ness will commend it to all fern-growers for 
decorative purposes.” 

Cockroaches in Plant-houses.—A very 
simple and effectual remedy is given in the 


oblong-lanceolate in shape, and acuminate, 
about six inches in length by one inch in 
breadth. Nearly the whole of the surface is 
soft, creamy white, beautifully tinged with 
rose and relieved by blotches of light green. 
The flowers are produced in dense racemes, 
tubular, about an inch in length, and deep 
reddish purple in color, affording a splendid 
contrast to the delicate white in the foliage. 
It has been exhibited in London at the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and was awarded a 
first-class certificate —B. S. Williams. 
Tropeolum elegans.—This excellent 
variety of tropzeolum is a most useful and or- 
namental climber for covering the roof of a 
conservatory or greenhouse. Last year, at 
this time, or perhaps a little earlier in the 
season, I procured some rooted cuttings of 
this tropzeolum, and had them potted in six- 
inch pots. A stake of eighteen inches in 
length was fixed to each plant, and they were 
grown on in a cool pit until the beginning of 
July, when they were planted out in the bor- 
der of a camellia house, and trained up some 
pillars, and over the roof. During the winter 
they kept growing and flowering profusely, and 
the large quantities of brilliant scarlet flowers 
they produced proved a welcome addition to 
our stock of cut flowers at that dull season. 


Just now the plants are one sheet of bloom, 


Revue Horticole, communicated by M. Loury, | and in a short time will cover that portion of 
chief propagator at the Jardin Fleuriste, | the roof which we intend devoting to them.— 
Paris. It is as follows: Dissolve the heads| W. Q., in Gardener's Record. 

of a box of phosphor matches in a pint anda| Spirceas for Forcing.—The Covent Gar- 
half of water; then mix with it about one | den florists find Spiraea japonica decidedly 
pound of flour and about one-half pound of | the best of all the spiraeas for forcing, and 
sugar, of which these insects are very fond. | also one of the most beautiful of pot plants. 
The mixture may then be distributed in vari- | S. /ili-pendula has been tried, but although 
ous parts of the house over night, on pieces of | it produces pretty white flowers, they are use- 
board, slates, etc., and when examined in the | less when cut, as they do not last any time. 
morning, numbers of dead cockroaches will be |S. palmata has the same fault, and moreover 
found close to where the poison has been laid. | does not force well. 

Habrothamnus elegans argentea.— 
One of the most beautifully variegated green- | 
house plants ever offered. It may be grows | A Huge Rose.—In a florist’s garden at 
as an ornamental shrub, or used for covering | Nice, France, there was gathered this year a 
a wall or pillar in the greenhouse or conserva- | flower of Gloire de Dijon rose, which measured 
tory. In the latter situation it is especially | 54 inches in diameter and 164 inches in cir- 
ornamental. The leaves are alternate, entire, | cumference. 


a 
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Suggestive Notes. 

Fine for Vases.—Almost every one who 
is fond of flowers, is acquainted with the old- 
fashioned Agapanthus umbellatus, but it is 
not every one who knows just how to grow it; 
mainly for the reason, that insufficient room 
is allowed for the roots, and water is withheld 
too long. 

As usually seen, it is grown in large tubs 
or pots of no especial beauty, when it might 
just as well be planted in a handsome orna- 
mental vase, with .its long, attractive foliage 
drooping over the sides; and then, when in 
bloom, the tall stems, surmounted by round 
heads of deep blue flowers, impart an unusual 
air of fitness to its surroundings. Water dur- 
ing the growing season must be freely given, 
and a little old rotted manure placed upon 
the surface of the soil, will add to its health 
and beauty. 

The white-flowering and the variegated- 
leaved varieties are, to our eyes, no especial 


improvement, as they are far less showy than | 


the bright blue color, and deep green tint of 
the species. 

This plant should be divided during the 
latter part of the summer, after the growth 
has been perfected, when it is, comparatively, 
in a season of rest. 


Curculio Remedy.—Prof. 8. B. Heiges, 


President of the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ 
Society, in his late address before that associa- 
tion, stated that for two years past he had no 
difficulty in saving his entire crop of plums from 
the ravages of the curculio. His remedy was 
simple, but had, nevertheless, proven effectual. 


It consisted in preparing a solution of old | 


putrid whale-oil soap, and syringing his trees 
effectually with the preparation, so as to coat 
every leaf if possible. This was applied fre- 
quently, and always just after a shower of 
rain, commencing when the petals were fall- 
ing from the blossoms, and ending only when 
the fruit arrived at the ripening season. 

As a proof of its efficacy, he stated that in 


an adjoining yard to his own, with only the 
division fence intervening, was a neighbor’s 
plum tree, that had set a full crop of fruit, 
but that every specimen thereon had been 
| stung by the curculio, and at maturity there 
| was not one left to tell the tale. On the con- 
trary, he could not detect the mark of the in- 
| sect on any of his own fruit, and they ripened 
a full crop—indeed the weight of fruit was 
astonishing. The varieties consisted of all 
the most popular and delicate kinds known to 
our pomologists. 

We have heard and read of so many recipes 
of this nature, that at first we felt inclined to 
think there must be some mistake about this 
as well; but the well-known character of the 
gentleman in question, with the photographs 
of his various kinds attached to branches, aided 
by the statements of his neighbors, forbid any 
doubt in regard to the matter. Skeptics, how- 
ever, have an opportunity of testing his plan, 
for it is certainly very simple—too easy, in 

| fact, to meet the views of sufferers by the 
“ Little Turk ” all over the land. 

Conover’s Asparagus.—On the princi- 
ple, somewhat, that rats desert a sinking ship, 
too many of our horticulturists seem willing, 
upon the smallest provocation, to turn the cold 
shoulder towards varieties of fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables that come under the ban of 
criticism. 

Not long since, the esculent whose name 
| is at the head of this paragraph, was thought 
to be the very acme of perfection; that it was 
to combine immense size, good quality, pro- 
ductiveness, and every other good quality. 

Why has this change taken place in the popu- 
lar opinion? Is it because any of these asser- 
| tions were false? Not at all; but mainly be- 
| cause it was said that, after all, the character 
of the variety in question was simply the re- 
|sult of extra fine cultivation, and that its 
inheritant features were no better than the 
ordinary kind. 

We think differently. Mr. Conover was 
one of the most successful cultivators of the 
asparagus in this country. Year after year 
he saved the seeds from his finest beds, and 

| raised a crop, until, if we believe his state- 


| 
| 
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ments, the present generation, in a similar 


manner to other marked varieties of vegeta- 


bles, it too came true from seed. 


There is nothing new in all this. The 


Champion of England Pea and the Flat Dutch | 


Cabbage reproduce themselves genuinely from 
seeds; then why not Conover’s Colossal As- 
paragus? That it does so, we have the writ- 
ten statements of more than one careful ex- 
perimenter in vegetables. 

The Future of Succulents.—We are not 
aware of a single class of plants whose future 
in this country appears so promising. That 
they will speedily become very popular, no 
one who has any idea of their capabilities will 
for a moment doubt. No matter how dry the 
situation, or how devoid of moisture the atmos- 


phere, these fleshy-leaved plants flourish with | what glorious specimens the Clematis make 


the greatest luxuriance. 


They have been thoroughly tested in Eng- | especially the case under glass. 


land, and although, as a general rule, success- | 


ful, yet the humid atmosphere and frequent | is celebrated for his skill with this charming 


showers there, have militated against them | family, has erected a large conservatory for 


| their special use. 


somewhat. 


We are now about giving them a fair trial | 


in America, and we are going to succeed with 


by the various members of succulents, enables 
us to produce the most wonderful effects in 


are superior to anything else. 
stance, a vase: in the center set a fine speci- 
men of Agave, then cover the entire surface 
thickly with some pretty species of Hcheveria, 
and around the edges, gracefully drooping 
down, set the Othonna crassifolia, intermin- 
gled with the exceedingly handsome Mesem- | 
bryanthemum cordifolium variegatum. For | 
a broad shallow base use nothing but Heheve- 
rias or Sempervivums. 

Reliable Peaches, — Pomologists seem | 
very fickle in their list of varieties of peaches ; 
one season recommending one kind, and the 


next sustaining a new favorite, but yet all the | 


while saying very little about some old varie- 
ties that have stood the test of years, and are 
to-day just as good and as near the top of the 
list of reliable, paying peaches, as if the scores 


| vines are set in each, around the edge. 
them too, thus inaugurating a new era in bed- | 


ding. The great diversity of form presented | 
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| of newer sorts had never been introduced with 
glowing testimonials. If any set of men can 
unite on two varieties better for every purpose 
|than the Crawford's Early, and Late, then 
| we should like to make a note of it: for, so 
far as our observation extends in the Middle 
States, taking them one year with another, 
these two will pay a larger percentage on the 
capital invested than any other couple of 


which we have any knowledge. Coming into 


>| the market, looking so large and beautiful, 


and withal so good, is the great incentive to 
purchasers to pay a good price ; and if every 
one was aware that they are far richer than 
the white-fleshed varieties for canning pur- 
poses, the demand would still further increase. 

The Clematis.—Few people are aware 
when grown in pots or large tubs. This is 
Mr. George 
Jackmann, of Woking, Surrey, England, who 


Very large pots are used, 
and three, or probably four, thrifty young 
Plenty 
of drainage is given them, and a rich mellow 
compost is used. 

The trellis is in the form of a globe, and is 


| constructed of stout wires, such as is used for 
gardening: and as for vases and baskets, they | 


Take, for in- | 


the telegraph. These are bent in the form of 
a semi-circle, and cross each other at the apex, 
where they are securely fastened together. 

The specimens are started in early spring 
in this glass house, and treated with the 
utmost care. The second season, when in 
| bloom, they make a grand sight, but the third 
| year is when they show to superior advantage, 

| and form one of the greatest attractions at the 
| various agricultural shows wherever exhibited, 
| gaining prize after prize. 

As a conservatory climber trained to the 
| ealieen, and allowed to ramble freely, the Cle- 
matis is in its glory; but the choicest large- 
flowering kinds should always be selected. 

A Handsome Little Tree.—The reason 
that we occasionally hear complaints of the 
| Red Bud or Judas Tree failing to succeed, 
is mainly on account of the owner neglecting 
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to take proper care of his charge. When well | 
grown, we think it is one of the most deserv- 
ing of the class of small trees which are so 
much needed for grounds of limited extent, 
and which would assist in teaching planters to 
give such the preference over the large speci- | 
mens of oaks and maples that are too often in 
such places. It blooms so early in the spring, | 
being among the very first to open its petals ; 

its flowers are so entirely distinct from all | 
others in color, being purplish-red ; its rounded | 
heart-shaped leaves are very attractive in ap- 
pearance ; and it is so entirely hardy, that we 
wonder it is not among the most popular of 
available small trees. 


| 


| 


The California and European species will 
neither succeed in the Eastern States, as they 
are too tender for our climate, usually killing 
to the ground every winter. To grow our 
native species properly, the young branches 
should receive an annual heading-in every 
spring, quite early in the season, which in- 
duces a more compact habit of growth, and 
prevents the limbs from splitting—an unfor- 
tunate habit when left to grow at will. 

The Telegraph Grape.— 


There are no | 
exalted virtues in this variety to cause it to 
be universally planted ; but for those who de- 
sire a little variety, it is worthy of a spot to 
grow. Like many other good fruits, it came 


into existence in the yard of a gentleman in | 


Hestonville, near Philadelphia, a few years 
since, and received the name of Christine, by 
which it was known and disseminated for 
some time. The owner wishing to have the 
opinion of the editor of the Germantown Tele- 


fruit to his office, and he being well pleased 
with its quality, and as it was unaccompanied 


with a name, bestowed upon it the title of his | 


paper, and so published it to the world. 


According to the rules of pomology, the | 


name under which any fruit is first described 
must be its proper title forever after, in this 
case seemed unfortunate ; but even yet both 
Telegraph and Christine are used with equal | 
frequency in the eastern portions of Pennsy]l- | 
vania. There are some very distinctive fea- 
tures in this grape which enables any one to | 
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detect it at a glance. It is the most compact 
very early native grape of which we have any 
knowledge, so much so as to attract attention. 
| The quality is not of the highest order, but 
then it is so much more reliable than the high- 
flavored varieties, that we can readily forgive 
it for this. Its earliness is another point in 
its favor, as it ripens in advance of the Con- 
cord, and is over before the latter is colored. 
Ornamental Hedging. — It sometimes 
occurs that a superabundance of evergreen 
hedges about a place makes a monotonous 
effect, a uniformity of scene that creates an 
unpleasant impression. To obviate all this it 


| is only necessary to introduce a little change 


in the way of deciduous-leaved hedges; and 
we have three excellent plants to suggest for 
the purpose. Having tested them thoroughly, 
we can advise our friends to try their luck 
with them in the same capacity. They are, 
the Huropean Beach, European Hornbeam, 
and the Hnglish Maple. But, says some 
honest inquirer, perhaps, Why cannot I select 
the native types of all these very trees? Our 
answer to this natural question is, because the 


| European species, as an infallible rule, are 


more compact in structure, and are furnished 
with a larger amount of small twiggy branches 
than the corresponding species in this coun- 
try; hence are better adapted for hedging. 
We confess, however, it requires no little 
amount of patience and perseverance to make 
a fine sereen of these plants, as they grow 
slowly for a few years aiter setting; and they 
should be annually trimmed into shape to 


| secure a good dense bottom, as this very im- 
graph upon its merits, sent specimens of the 


portant matter cannot be remedied in after 
years, when the hedge is grown. Planters 
mostly seem to forget the fact, that when 
young trees are set so closely together, they 
| extract a far greater amount of nutriment 
from the soil, than when standing singly, and 
| rarely g give them stimulus. This should re- 


| ceive proper attention every season, if required. 


satiate 

Mrs. L. K. Adams, of Hillsdale, Mich., is 
|said to have suceeeded in raising currants 
| measuring one and three-fourths inches in cir- 
| cumference. 
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The Aleasure Around, 


The Maples. 


BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 





T is difficult to discover a genus of trees 

which embraces so many valuable charac- 

teristics, fitting them for almost every position 
in the landscape art, as the above. 

They may not have the showy flowers of 
the Magnolia, nor yet the perfume of the Bird- 
Cherry, but for beauty of foliage, hardiness 
of constitution, habit of growth, and general 
freedom from insects and diseases, they cer- 
tainly should rank high in the list of availa- 
ble ornamental trees. 

For a rapid-growing tree, with handsome 
foliage, I must confess to a decided partiality 
for the maligned Silver-leaved Maple; a tree 
that has been censured too often unjustly, 
when the censure in most cases should have 
been visited upon the owner for careless cul- 
ture. When young, the strong branches 
should be systematically headed-in, and: the 
result will always be a dense round head of 
unexceptionable beauty. Its growth is so 
rapid that one need not remain long without 
shade, and then, unlike its rapid-growing 
rivals—the Poplars—it never suckers from 
the roots, which is volumes in its favor. 

But the queen of the family is decidedly 
the Norway Maple, a tree that cannot help 
growing compact and perfect in outline. And 
then its foliage is so large, and of such a deep 
shade of green; even its flowers are so attrac- 
tive, that surely no one can possibly find any 
fault here. As a street tree, objections have 
been raised to its branches, which have a ten- 
dency to droop, and thus obstruct the street 
and sidewalk; but these must be shortened 
whenever necessary, and on a lawn this habit 
becomes one of its greatest charms. 

The Sycamore Maple is vastly inferior to 
the preceding, notwithstanding its foliage is 
quite as large; but it is more straggling in 
growth, more open in form, and then it seeds 
so freely as to become disfigured in autumn. | 
On the other hand it grows rapidly, and makes 


| selecting it. 
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a hardy, healthy tree in a short time; still 
no one who has seen it by the side of the 
above would for one moment give it the pref- 
erence. 

If it was not for the slow growth of the 


Sugar Maple, I know not of a more valuable 


tree of the largest size; and indeed, in deep 
rich soil, we sometimes find this species grow- 
ing at a wonderful rate. As an example of 
the influence of genial soil upon growth, a spe- 
cimen of the sugar maple in my own collec- 
tion, although planted after many of the other 
trees, is to-day one of the largest, and it is 
needless to add, one of the most attractive as 
well. No tree will repay us better for our 
care in this respect, than the one under notice. 

The Red or Swamp Maple, when well- 
grown, is also a valuable shade tree, but we 
so frequently see it entirely neglected; the 
trunk covered with lichens and rough bark ; 
dead branches scattered through the top; and 
the outline the reverse of even; that it has 
come to be neglected as a species only fit for 
low damp spots. 

This is all wrong, for it amply repays us 
for generous culture, and in the place of a 
slow, ungainly tree, it may readily become 
one of the most beautiful on the lawn, or along 
our streets. 

Among autumn foliage, none other is more 
brilliant than this. The tints are very varied, 
ranging from pale yellow up to the most golden 
tints, then changing to bright orange, and all 
through the hues of crimson and scarlet. 

The Corked-bark or English Maple is less 
in size than those previously mentioned, but 
it is nevertheless one of our very choice trees 
for the lawn and small yard. It is so beauti- 
ful in outline, from the ground up forming a 
perfect sphere ; so dense in construction, and 
withal so entirely hardy and suited to most 
soils and situations, that we can have no hes- 


| itation in recommending it without reserve. 


|The small neatly-divided foliage, and rough 


corky bark, are special inducements for plant- 
ers to possess at least one good specimen. It 


_is of rather slow growth, but we do not mind 


that in its case, as shade is not our object in 
It does not need the shears to 





bring it into shape, for it attends to that natu- 
rally: neither should it be trimmed up toa 
naked stem, as nature intended it to grow 
from the ground. 

In many localities, where timber and shade 
is of the utmost necessity, we hear the most 
cheering accounts from the Ash-leaved Ma- | 
ple; not a true maple in fact, unless, as the 
late Dr. Darlington wrote of this tree, “ye 
shall know them by their fruits.” It increases 
rapidly in size, forms a tree of the largest 
growth, and adapts itself to circumstances to | 
a most commendable degree. It is not very 

‘remarkable as a lawn tree, being entirely too 
familiar with its abundance of seeds, which | 
germinate with the very slightest provocation, 
and speedily form a perfect forest in its vicin- 
ity, to our infinite disgust. 

The rare Red Colchicum Maple, from 
Japan, has not come up to our expectations 
as a showy tree. Whilst young, the tender 
growing shoots and leaves are brilliantly tinted | 
with searlet-crimson, but as the tree increases 
with age, it appears to lose this character very 
much, and the bright color is more subdued, 
and hence its interest is visibly lessened. It 
is, however, entirely hardy, and the green 
foliage is smooth, and neatly formed, partak- | 
ing of the shape of the Sweet Gum. 

Our western species, the Oregon Maple | 
(Acer macrophyllum), like the larger portion 
of our trees and plants from the far west, has 
proven unsuccessful here. It will frequently | 

live for a few years, and then suddenly go off 
in a mysterious manner. My own specimen, 
some ten years old, managed to struggle along, | 
bravely fighting the cold of winter and heat 
of summer, and then, without any warning, | 
suddenly succumbed to—I know not what. 

It is to be regretted, for the immense deep 

green foliage stamps it as no common species. | 


} 
Another native tree, but this time from the | 


East, seems very little more reliable under | 
cultivation. I allude to the Striped-bark or | 
Pennsylvanian Maple. Among its native 
mountains it is an exceedingly attractive small 
tree, with the young bark distinctly and pret- 
tily striped with white and darker markings. 
It is the Moosewood of Pennsylvania. 
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Another and smaller native species is known 
as the Mountain or Spiked Maple. In the 
shrubbery it forms a valuable plant, with 
downy leaves and greenish flowers. It is not 
especially striking, however, but its hardiness 
and rarity should be taken into account. 

The Tartarian Maple forms a dwarf tree, 
with foliage not unlike the English species. 
It is hardy, compact in habit, and with bright 
green leaves which are among the first to show 
in early spring. 

The Montpelier Maple (A. monspessula- 
num) is a hardy shrub from the south of 
Europe, with reddish-brown bark and leaves 
resembling those of the English maple. De- 
sirable for large collections of shrubbery. 

The above comprise all the species worthy 
of cultivation here in the Northern States at 
least, although there has been a large suite of 
splendid maples just introduced from Japan, 
which I have every reason to believe are not 
suited to our climate. The foliage of these 
resemble the most elegant fronds of ferns in 
texture and outline, some of which are appa- 
rently so finely divided as to appear like 
threads; others are merely deeply notched ; 
and a third class has the foliage most charm- 
ingly tinted with various shades of red and 
In the extensive collection of the 
Messrs. Veitch, near London, a large green- 
house is devoted entirely to the cultivation of 
these elegant plants, and in this congenial 
atmosphere they are in perfect health. 

A few of the garden or nurserymen’s varie- 


| ties of the foregoing species are exceedingly 


valuable for lawn planting; indeed it is an 


open question whether some of them are not 
| 


of greater value. Without aiming at a com- 
plete list of these, I shall merely allude to a 
very few of the most desirable. 

The Norway maple furnishes us with two 
very unique and handsome forms, called, re- 
spectively, the Cut-leared and Hagle’s Claw 
Maples. The first of these partakes more of 
the general character of its parent than does 
the latter, but the leaves are divided entirely 
to the midrib, and thus imparts an air of dis- 
tinctness and peculiar beauty of its own. It 


| is also of slower growth than the species. The 
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latter is a small compact grower, with slender | 
twigs and remarkably curious and divided | 
foliage, cut and curled in a manner closely 
resembling the claws of a bird. 

Belonging to the Sycamore maple are two 
sports; one with purple leaves, and the other | 
with variegated foliage, both of which are 
quite handsome and distinct in a large collec- 
tion. A newer form has _prettily-spotted 
leaves, and is known as Leopoldi. 

There are also several others, but possibly 
not superior to those already mentioned. 

A very neat form of the well-known Silver- 
leaved maple has been introduced to notice 
by Ellwanger & Barry, of the Mount Hope 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y.. which promises 
to be a valuable acquisition. It is called 
Weir's Cut-leaved Maple, and is remarkable 
for its deeply laciniated foliage. 

A variety of the Ash-leaved maple, with 
almost pure white foliage, is one of those nov- | 
elties that we fear will not stand the full blaze | 
of our summer’s sun, although in Europe it is | 
an exceedingly valuable plant for lighting up 
the more sombre colors of a group. 

Maples, no more than other ornamental 
trees, must be left entirely to take care of 
themselves. They are greatly benefited by a 
coat of well-decayed manure scattered over 
the surface of the soil beneath them in autumn, 
and they will assuredly repay us during the 
succeeding summer, by a deeper tint of green 
and a far more luxuriant growth. 

Our street trees, by a little extra care, 
would look far more inviting than they fre- 
quently do. 


Beds of Clematis. 


N making flower beds this spring, have 
plenty of room; do not forget to try sev- 
eral sorts with Clematis en masse. The sorts 
here named are recommended by The Garden 
as the most desirable. 

Jackmani.—A lovely hardy climber, with 
large flowers of a deep bright violet, a profuse 
bloomer. Should receive first preference in | 
every list. 

John Gould Veitch.—Cannot be too strong- | 
ly recommended ; a magnificent “ Double Blue 


Clematis,” and a most valuable addition to 
this class of plants. Is a profuse bloomer, the 
flowers being very double, of a large size (four 


| inches in diameter), and of a beautiful light 


blue. 
Florida Standishii.— One of the most 


| beautiful—fiowers a kind of violet blue with 


crimson and carmine shining through it. 
Rubra violacea.—Intense narrow shaded 
reddish violet flowers, which are ofa rich vel- 


vety appearance. 


These four varieties have been tested in 
this country, and can be generally recom- 
mended with confidence. There are, how- 
ever, many new sorts, with attractive descrip- 
tions, introduced into America during the 
past two years, which are worthy of notice. 

Jeanne @ Arc.—Flowers white, large and 


| perfect, petals long, with three pale blue 


stripes on each petal. The plant is of vigor- 
ous habit, and elegant in appearance. 

Lady Bovill.—A lovely new Clematis, hay- 
ing flowers of a lavender blue, good grower 
and free bloomer, very fine. 

Albert Victor.—A thick, velvety texture, 


'and extra fine shape, flowers large deep lav- 


ender, with brown ribs down the center petal. 
The ribs changing to white with age. 
Gem.—This is a robust plant and a most 
profuse bloomer, continuing in full beauty late 
into the autumn, flowers as large as those of 
C. lanuginosa, but a most intense rich blue. 
Lady Caroline Neville-—Fine flower, from 
six to seven inches in diameter; color deli- 
cate blush white, with a broad purplish lilac 


longitudinal band in the center of each petal. 


Lady Londsborough.—Of robust constitu- 
tion, producing its elegant flowers in great 
abundance ; color a delicate silvery gray, with 
a white stripe down the center of each petal ; 
a pink stain at the base of the stamens gives 
it a very pretty appearance. 

Miss Bateman.—A magnificent plant of 
both growth and flower ; the blooms are large, 
of good shape, and pure white, banded with 
creamy white down the center of each petal. 

Star of India.—This is a very effective 
variety ; the flowers are of good shape, and 
measure from four to five inches in diameter ; 





color rich violet purple, with a rosy purple 
band in the center of each petal. 

Tunbridgensis.—F lowers of exquisite shape, 
four or six inches in diameter, dark blue shaded 
with purple, and ribbed on the center of each 
petal with dark purple. 

Lucie Lemoine-—Fine double white; the 
flowers are composed of 75 to 90 petals. 
the first period of its flowering, the blooms are 
semi-circular in shape, resembling a gigantic 
double white Zinnia, and the few stamens are 
of a sulphur color. The pure white sepals 
have never shown any greenish hue, like other 
white varieties. 

Viticella venosa.—F lowers crimson, veined 
and striped with white. 


Plants for Flower Garden 
Vases. 

Soil.—We use a soil consisting of good 
turfy loam, with fully one-third of decayed 
manure ; for other than a rich soil would soon 
become exhausted by the heavy summer water- 
ing we apply almost daily. A sod being 
placed over the draining hole, some soil is 
filled in, and the central plant planted or 
plunged in the pot it has been growing in; 
then the pendant, and perhaps an erect grow- 
ing plant or two planted around within the 


margin. When all is finished, they are placed 


at regular intervals in a vinery, ‘at work,” 
some small bedding plants carpeting the floor 
around them. 

Plants.—As centers we use the variegated 
and green-leaved American aloes, which, hav- 
ing been wintered in the cellar, require a thin 


shading from bright sunshine for a week or | 


two; the New Zealand Flox, Centaurea gym- 
nocarpa, Abutilon, Thompsoni variegata, 
young but good plants of Gloire de Nancy, 
Pelargoniums (double scarlet), and the same 


of another single unnamed pelargonium we | 


have here. Young pelargoniums we prefer to 


old ones, as they grow and flower well; but 


the old ones, although they bloom freely 
enough, grow but little, and in the fall have 
a naked and shabby appearance. 


Two years ago, a foot-high specimen of | 


Yucca aloifolia variegata was used as a cen- 
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ter to one of these vases, and it had a charm- 
ing effect, but it is too big now for the same 
purpose. Last year many of the colored- 
leaved Draczenas were used for the same pur- 
pose, but they performed their task badly. 
They will not stand the hot sun. The green- 
leaved Draczena, however, such as indivisa, 
Veitchii, braziliensis, and coryesta, grow and 
flourish freely under these conditions. 

We have some fine Palms, and a few other 
suitable plants for vase work in shady nooks, 
but we cannot trust them in front of the sun. 

Chamerops Fortunii has been tried in 
vases, and it does well, but the wind fringed 
the leaves very much. 

The finer kinds of Zonale pelargoniums, 
| such as tricolor, bicolor, white, and variegated- 

leaved sorts, are very efficacious for this work 
in England ; but here, as far as our stock ex- 
tends, they are useless either for vases or 
\ flower beds. There is one exception, however 
—Crystal Palace Gem; it grows and main- 
tains its character well under the hottest sun. 
The smaller plants used in the vases con- 
sist of some of the single and double scarlet 
Pelargoniums, referred to, ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, Centaurea, Tradescantia zebrina, 
and the green and variegated kinds of the 
| same; Tropeeolum, Coleus Verschaffeltii, Ire- 
sine Lindeni; sometimes single Petunias, but 
| these grow so weedy, and are so common here, 
that we use but few of them; German Ivy 
| (Mikania scandens), one of the freest-growing 
of plants; and occasionally a plant or two of 
| Gazania splendens. The Irish Ivy and sev- 
,eral of the green and variegated-leaved sorts 
of ivies are excellent for this purpose, more 
|than doubling their growth every year, and 
hanging down in graceful festoons to the 
ground.— William Falconer, American Cor. 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 
ee 

Golden Variegated Chestnut (Castanea 
vesca aurea variegata) is a new variety men- 
tioned by the Gardener's Chronicle, the bold, 
regularly-formed leaves of which are broadly 
'and distinctly, though unequally, bordered 
| with a rich creamy yellow, and make it a tell- 
| ing object. 
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Herbaceous Pzonies. 

BY WILLIAM C. BARRY. 

Western New York Horticultural 
Society, 1875. 


WO artists there are—the writer and the 
painter—whose duty it is, each in their 


Report to 


own way and after their own manner, to de-| 
scribe and picture facts and objects so that | 


they may be at once and unmistakably real- 
ized and recognized by minds of all capacities. 


All will acknowledge that their resources for | 


this work are not to be compared. The painter 
has at hand the inexhaustible resources of his 
palette, which enable him to represent colors 
and forms the most diverse, while he at the 


same time addresses himself to the most pow- | 


erful organs which realize the slightest shades 
and appreciate the differences between them. 
On the other hand, the writer has at his dis- 
posal but a few technical terms insufficient to 
express his ideas—ideas which ought to be 


palpable, materialized, so to speak. These 
terms, of which the signification is very lim- 
ited, cannot give expression to an unlimited 
number of things, the harmony of which ex- 
ists in the depth of striking contrasts, which | 


the most gifted of painters accomplish only 
with the greatest difficulty, while the writer 
sinks beneath the task, and is only prompted 
to do his best, trusting that the fancies of his 
readers will add the finishing touches which 
the brain imagines, but to which language 
cannot give utterance. 

Fully impressed with the difficult task of 
attempting a description of these beautiful 
flowers, we trust our hearers, appreciating our 


position, will be indulgent, assured that their | 


minds and fancies will amply compensate the 
insufficiency of our means. We think that it 


is safe to assert that, at the present time, no | 


class of plants of equal value is receiving less 
attention in horticultural literature than the 
Peony. Is it because the Peony is too well 


known, and therefore common? or is it be- | 


cause it is not deemed worthy of notice? If 
such be the case, we cannot concur in such 


| opinions, and if we shall do something towards 
| awakening and reviving interest in this, one of 
the most striking and valuable floral produc- 
| tions of China and Europe, we shall be pleased. 
Ponies are commonly divided into two 
classes—Tree and Herbaceous; the latter 
| again divided into sub-classes. ‘The former 
is a native of China, and was first noticed in 
the year 1656, on the return to Europe of the 
first embassy of the Dutch East India com- 
pany. The attendants of this embassy having 
had freer access to that country than had been 
granted to any previous embassies, visited all 
the country from Canton to Pekin; even the 
gardens of the Emperor, and as the result of 
this visit, published a work describing among 
other things the Pine Apple, the Tea Plant, 
as well as the magnificent flower of the Mon- 
tan, or Tree Peony. This volume, however, 
received little attention, being considered only 
as a collection of travelers’ tales. The de- 
| scription of the Peony therein given was very 
| full and complete, but the plant remained un- 
known in Europe until the late Sir Joseph 
Banks gave instructions to several merchants 
trading at Canton to inquire for the Montan, 
/and numerous plants were imported in the 
| year 1794. It is said to have been cultivated 
in China for upwards of 1400 years, and some 
| of the Chinese authors say was first discovered 
| growing among the mountains in northern 
China, whence it was brought into the south- 
|ern provinces and there cultivated with the 
/same mania as tulips have been in Europe, 
some choice varieties of the Montan having 
been sold in China for 100 ounces of gold. 
|The Tree Peony sold at high prices when it 
first came into the hands of nurserymen at 
_London; Monsieur Jositer, a nurseryman in 
Paris, receiving for them more than $300 
each. This Montan is the parent of all the 
beautiful varieties of Tree Pzeonies now cul- 
tivated. Tree Peeonies fill up a blank be- 
| tween deciduous flowering trees and flowering 
‘shrubs. In mixed borders they are invalua- 
| ble as well as single specimens on the lawn. 
| They are quite hardy, but slight protection 
| greatly improves them. They thrive in any 
good garden soil enriched with well-decayed 


| 
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manure. September and October are the 
months best suited for their planting. Good 
plants set at this time produce quantities of 
flowers the second or third year after plant- 
ing. Each year the plants increase in size 
and beauty, and soon become the most showy 
and attractive features of the garden. They 
are the first of any of the varieties of paeonies 
to flower, and put forth their blooms early in 
May. Being naturally of what is termed 
slow growth, they are not propagated by di- 
vision to any great extent, but chiefly by 
grafting upon the roots of the herbaceous vari- 
eties, which is done in August. The grafts 
are placed in frames, where they unite, and 
are transplanted the succeeding year into many 
rows. 

To assist those who desire to form a collec- 
tion, we name the following choice sorts. Any 
description, however complete, would fail to 
do them justice, so we give only the distin- 
guishing colors. 

Alba variegata—One of the most striking 
double varieties. The outside petals are pure 
white, and center pure flesh red. 

Arethusa—Light rose, shaded with purple. 
This is a very large and fragrant variety, and 
a vigorous grower. 

Banksii—(Chinese double blush). Pale 
rose-colored flowers, four to six inches in 
diameter. 

Gumpperii—One of the finest kinds, pro- 
ducing bright rosy pink flowers of great size 
and perfection. 


Incarnata flore plena—A fine white vari- | 


ety; fine, large, fragrant flowers. 

Rochlerii—This is a choice dark rose-col- 
ored variety. Blossom large and plant vig- 
orous. 


Le Fevreiana—A very large and showy | 
variety ; bright pink flowers with rosy center. 

Pride of Hong Kong—A striking variety ; 
flowers of great size, light cherry red with 
purple center. 


Reine Elizabeth—Bloom of immense size ; 
rosy crimson in center, shading off to a light 
rose towards the margin. 

Rosea odorata— Rose tinged with lilac, 
very large and flat. 


Schultzii—A beautiful and fragrant kind; 
carmine colored flowers deeply shaded with 
rosy lilac. 

Zenobia—A large fine white variety. 

Herbaceous Paonies are usually classified 

as Officinalis, Paradoxa and Chinese varie- 
ties—the two first being European and the 
third Chinese sorts. These flower in succes- 
sion, the first being the Officinalis varieties, 
then the Paradox, and the Chinese last. The 
Chinese varieties are particularly fine, and we 
regret not being able to give such a descrip- 
tion as would induce every person who is the 
fortunate possessor of a garden to plant the 
entire collection. Herbaceous Peeonies in- 
crease rapidly in size, and soon form a large 
clump, and thus, like all herbaceous plants, 
they should be divided occasionally, and the 
thriftiness of the plants will thus be greatly 
promoted. 

The most gorgeous floral exhibition we have 
ever seen was an acre of Ponies in full 
flower. Will you review with me some notes 
on the ground ? 

Ambroise Verschaffelt—This is one of the 
newer kinds, and up to the present time one 
of the best dark varieties known. The flow- 

/ers are purplish and full. 

Carnea Striata—Flesh color, striped with 
red; very fine. 

Charles Verdier—Another new and superb 
| variety, producing light lilac rose flowers of 
| great size and perfect form. 

Delachii—A striking and beautiful dark 
variety, flowers purplish crimson. 

Festiva—This is a sort which cannot be 
too much praised. Whoever has a plant of 
Festiva Peony has something which will pro- 
eure more pleasure and greater satisfaction 
than money can give, applied in any way you 
may deem or in the acquisition of any object 
whatsoever. Imagine a plant three feet high, 
with beautiful dark green glossy foliage, and 
peering way above, ten to fifteen large heads 
of bloom, each six to nine inches in diameter, 
pure white, marked here and there with bright 
streaks of carmine, just enough to show how 
| pure the white is and how beautifully the car- 
| mine contrasts with it. Match this with an 
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Ambroise Verschaffelt or a Delachii, and you 
have a picture, or a pair of them, fit for the 
great and mighty ones of the earth to admire 
—but within the reach of the humblest citizen 
to possess. 

Grandiflora carnea plena—A variety of 
extraordinary size. A nursery row of this, 
with its hundreds of enormous white blooms 
edged with blush, is something to gaze at and 
admire. 

Alongside is another row. We see Humei, 
with its large and showy purplish rose flowers, 
such a profusion of beauty. It seems too bad | 
that it must fade and pass away. Now we | 
come to Jules Lebon, with its brilliant and 
distinct carmine red flowers. 

Louis Van Houtte—Is one of the dark | 
crimson sorts, which produces a marked con- | 
trast among the fancy-colored varieties. 

And another, the Louis Van Houtte (Ca- 
leb’s) introduction —bright purplish cherry 
color—is a charming sort. 

Here we see in quick succession, Marechal 
Vaillant, a new kind of dazzling purplish vio- 
let color; Mad. Victor Verdier, crimson rose, 
with white violet, very large and full. 

But we have seen enough. We must leave 
the examination of many other varieties till 
another visit. 


Virginia Creeper and Scarlet | 
Geraniums, 


For Producing Effect in Summer and Autumn, 


OVERS of ornamental gardening, who 


wa ch the changing colors of the leaves of | 


the Ampelopsis hederacea or Virginian Creep- | 
er, will be delighted with the many rich and | 
varied hues it presents, more particularly when | 
grown on trees by the lake, or in the wood or 
pleasure ground. It will almost cover the high- | 
est tree, and cling for support to its smallest 
branches; and its appearance is simply mag- 
nificent. There are many artistic designs 


that would tend to improve the appearance of | 


places where trees or shrubs present a weath- 


er-beaten or sickly appearance, particularly | 


such structures as summer-houses, which may 
be formed into a variety of shapes, according 
t 
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to taste. Among the many varieties of climb- 
ers to choose from for covering these struc- 
| tures, I would give preference to Aristolochia 
| Sipho; it is a very strong robust grower with 
very large handsome thickly-set foliage ; it is 
beyond all doubt an invaluable bower plant, 
and, when once seen well grown, its effect is 
not likely to be soon forgotten. Perhaps the 
| prettiest artistic design I have ever seen was 
| one formed with scarlet geraniums in the open 
‘ground. In clearing away the back wall of 
|an old conservatory (which was covered with 
| scarlet geraniums) some twelve feet high, I 
| managed to save them as well as possible, and 
/opened pits at regular distances round the 
| | pleasure ground for their reception, and erect- 
| ed wire pyramids, about ten feet high, to 
| which I had them tied with care ; this | being 
| done, about the middle of April I gave them 
/a little protection at night for two or three 
| weeks; they soon began to break at every 
| joint, and by the end of June they stood fully 
ten feet high, a complete pyramid of foliage 
| and flower, without a particle of the wire-work 
|to which they were attached being visible. 


| The experiment having proved so successful, 





/and the design being so novel, my employer 
| was tempted to put over them a temporary 
protection during the winter and spring months, 
| by which means most of them were saved, 
and were the following year the admiration of 
all visitors.—Country Gardener. 


or 





Training the Wistaria.—Mr. Anthony 
Waterer, a well known nurseryman of Eng- 
land, has hit upon an original plan to show 
| off the Wistaria to the best advantage, by 
| planting it to run up conifers, ete. It is to 
be seen growing luxuriously at Knap Hill up 
Pinus ponderosa, Abies Douglasii, etc. ; on 
the latter it has attained the height of nearly 
| 40 feet. But the best hit, and certainly one 
that should be adopted by every one, is plant- 
| ing it against the Laburnum. Here it seems 
quite at home, and in its glory. It flowers 
at the same season as the Laburnum. The 
contrast in color is delightful. 
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Rural Cemeteries. 


BY HORACE J. SMITH. 


HE landscape gardener’s art is nowhere so 
appropriately exercised as in those places 


of sepulchre which now have become a dis- | 


tinctive feature and type of our civilization. | 
When Abraham bought a piece of land from | 
the sons of Heth, where he might bury his | 
dead out of his sight, he bargained for “ the 
trees that were in all the borders round about 
thereof,” thus evidencing his esthetic taste. 
The burial, too, of our Saviour in a garden 
was a fitting example for us to follow. 

By degrees, the unwholesome custom of 
burying within or near to the church grew up, 
and the odor of sanctity became painfully 
saturated with that which was unwholesome. 
The graveyard back of the village church be- 
came a narrow strip at the city churches, skirt- 
ing the building; and the location was chosen 
with the view of securing the attendance of 
the living at the weekly services, rather than 
with an eye to the proprieties of a place of 
sepulchre. Sectarianism dictated the place of 
a man’s burial, and sometimes stepped in to | 
mar the solemnity of such occasions. 

The era of unsectarian places, solely appro- | 
priated to the burial of the dead, arose ; but | 
these were small, and carried on in the inter- | 
est of the poor, thus leaving the prestige of 
sanctity and respectability with the church- 
yards. It was left to Americans and for men 
of large conceptions to invent the rural ceme- 
tery, where the charms of nature should be 
happily blended with the art of man. The 
example of Mount Auburn and Laurel Hill, 
established almost coincidently (thus showing 
another instance of these cities being moved | 
by the same impulses and instincts), has been 
followed all over our Union; and after the 
lapse of nearly half a century, our lumbering 


| 


cousins across the water begin to see the 
beauty of our system, and even talk of adopt- 
ing this Americanism. 
The prompt acceptance of the rural ceme- 
§ 
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| be overrun by roads or streets, 
| be no barriers raised like those natural ones 


| * God’s acre.” 
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tery idea was, because it was introduced to 


‘the public by men who were imbued with a 
love of nature, and who sought to secure a 
| place where 


Nature never should forget her buried sons, 

But cheer the summer couch with turf and dew- 
drops; 

Bidding Autumn’s hand drop lingering garlands 
of its latest leaves, 

And glorious Spring, from wintry thraldom burst, 


n 


To bring their type of immortality. 


These men, bringing to their work a love 
for landscape gardening and for arboriculture, 


_at once made popular amongst the masses, as 


well as the educated, the new system from 


| which was eliminated, as far as possible, all 
| that was harsh and forbidding in the sectarian 


graveyards. 
So important have these cemetery institu- 
tions become, that a special training is needed 


to fit even a landscape gardener for the duty 


of laying them out and conducting them. The 
average committeeman of a board of cemetery 
directors needs the advice of these specialists, 
and a few words on the subject of the selec- 
tion of a cemetery site are not inappropriate 
here. And first in regard to the derivation. 
There is an appropriateness in the use of the 
word cemetery by Christians, as it is derived 
from a word which signifies ‘‘to sleep,” while 
sepulchre, and bury, and inter merely mean to 
“hide away,” as in the ground. 

The site for a cemetery near any American 
village or city which aspires to greatness (and 
which of them does not anticipate a grand 
destiny ?) should be in a location not liable to 
There can 


which of themselves indicate the spot for a 
A happy illustration of what 
is meant is to be found at West Laurel Hill, 
the youngest of our first-class cemeteries, but 
which already has taken rank among the best. 
The old Laurel Hill, on the east bank of the 
Schuylkill, was found inadequate for the wants 
of Philadelphia, and the site of the new Laurel 
Hill, on the west bank, was selected by Jno. 
J. Smith, Esq., the president, from its incep- 
tion, of the older cemetery. Bounded on two 
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sides by high and precipitous ravines, in which 


are water courses, and on a third by a bold | 


acclivity rising from the Schuylkill river, it is 
so located that the civil engineer will never be 
tempted to try putting a road across it. 
flow of travel must seek to conform itself to 


the physical topography, and even in the far | 
distant future will ever tend to follow around 


its boundaries rather than through it. Backed 
up also on one of the great highways, Belmont | 
avenue, which visects West Fairmount Park, | 


The | 
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aphis. This pest will make breaches which 
cannot be prevented or repaired. With extra 
care in those states where the climate is com- 
paratively moist, the Hawthorne will do for a 
garden hedge. The Buckthorn is, however, 
the plant of all others where neatness and or- 
nament are the main objects, combined with 
ordinary protection, unless we prefer ever- 
| grcens. The Buckthorn needs less care, and 
is more easily put into shape than any other 
|deciduous plant. It is rich in color, and 





and only a mile distant from the Centennial | grows with great rapidity. For ornament, an 
grounds, it is of easy access from the city, | apple-tree hedge may be made quite passable, 
whose necessities it ministers to; while from | |and with less beauty it may be well grown to 


the undulating plateau, raised 225 feet above | 
the river, which courses at its base, most | 
charming views are obtained. 

To these three features of 1st, security from 


the intrusion of streets ; 2d, accessibility ; and 


3d, beauty of location, must also be added a | 


suitable soil. This general description must 

suffice for the present; but we would advise, | 

in closing, every committee about to take up 

ground for cemetery purposes, to secure the 

advice of, and consultation with, an expert in 

so important and interesting a subject. 
Germantown, Pa. 


Hedges and Hedge Rows. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


EDGES and hedgerows have more poeti- | 


cal associations than fences, although a | 
recent writer complains bitterly of the lack of 
fences in England—something to sit down on 
and “view the landscape o’er.” But it is 
difficult to find one hedge in one hundred that | 
has an element of either beauty or utility. 
And if the farmers cannot get hold of the few | 
rules for creating and preserving good orna- 
mental and protective hedges, they had better | 
go back to a solid board fence that they un- 
derstand, 

1. What hedges to plant.—It is easier to 
say what not to plant. The Hawthorne is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful for a few years, but is too 
easily burnt by our dry summers, especially | 
in the West, and is attacked by the woolly | 


_turn animals. The Locust is unquestionably, 
|take the country through, the best hedge 
| plant for guard. It will turn the wildest ani- 
‘mals, It is unimpaired by heat or cold, and 
| is both easily raised and easily kept in place. 
'There is one difficulty, however, which is 
| sometimes serious, that while they are young, 
‘the mice will sometimes girdle the plants. 
This, in hedges of miles in length, as I have 
seen, may be a great disaster. However, by 
a little care in tramping down the first snow 
‘against the plants, the danger is avoided. 
| White Willow and Osage are well understood 
to be of local importance, but of no general 
value. Of one thousand Osage hedges, it 
would be difficult to find ten that do not look 
like brush heaps. It is a vile, ferocious plant, 
| more dangerous to man than to animals. 

2. About trimming.—The simple rule is, 
‘with Buckthorns and other deciduous plants, 
to go over twice a year with the shears—long- 
/armed hedge shears, cutting nearly back to 
the old growth after the hedge is near its 
proper height. Before that, leave of the new 
| growth from three to six inches. Begin trim- 
_ming when the plants are set out, cutting close 
to the ground. With evergreens, trim off the 
tops and cut back the upper limbs in summer. 
Later, cat back the lower limbs. Aim to have 

| the hedge grow in such a proportion that when 
full size, it will be four feet thick at the bot- 
tom, one foot at the top, and six feet high. In 
planting, cut back closely, and begin to form 
the general outline. The best evergreen, all 
in all, is Arbor Vite. The Hemlock is in 
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some localities exceedingly beautiful and sure ; 
in other sections it is winter-killed. The 
Hemlock belongs to a humid atmosphere. Of 
course no evergreen will turn cattle. 

3. Cultivation.— Mulch the evergreens, 
when first set, with muck, or sawdust, or chip 
manure, well rotted. Repeat this once in five 
years. All hedges are assisted with mulch- 
ing, but with the Buckthorn I simply reverse 
sods, that is, turn sods over that grow under 
the edge of the hedge, and let them rot. 

4. The tools—Use long shears if you have | 
not too much hedge to allow of the labor and | 
time. A much more speedy and nearly as 
good plan is, to take an ordinary sickle and | 
eut upward strokes. It will pass a hedge | 
that is of age nearly as well as the shears. 


The Weeping Willow—its 
History. 
WRITER to the American Farmer gives | 
it as follows : 

About the year 1716, the poet Pope, while 
passing his time at his famous villa, T’wicken- 
ham, on the Thames, where, by the way, the 
Prince of Wales, subsequently George the 
Second, and other notables were oft attracted 
by its beauties, received from a friend who 
had just returned from the vicinity of Smyrna, | 
not very distant from the ruins of Babylon (on 
the willows of which the Hebrews, while cap- | 
tives, had hung their harps), a present of a 
box of figs. Inthe box was a twig or scion | 
of a tree then unknown to England’s soil; | 
this twig he planted at Twickenham, and care- 
fully watched and tended its growth till it be- 
came a tree, with its pendant branches grace- 
fully bowing to the salute of every passin 
zephyr. 

After the poet’s death, Sir William Stan- | 
hope became the owner of Twickenham, and | 
in 1775, during our war with England, a twig 
of this willow was brought to America by a 
young English officer, who, with others, had 





counted on participating in the pleasures of | 


farming their American estates, after having 


| have more of these ? 


| 
| 


subdued the Yankees, This young officer, 
while engaged on the part of the English army 
near Bunker Hill as aid-de-camp to the chief 
English commander, General Clintou, then 
formed acquaintance with General Washing- 
ton’s step-son, John Parke Custis, who at the 
time was one of Washington’s aids, and was 
also engaged in carrying flags of truce between 
the two armies. Mutual esteem succeeded 
these frequent interviews, and a short time 
before the British evacuated Boston, in the 
spring of 1776, this disenchanted officer pre- 
sented the twig or scion to young Custis as a 
token of friendship. Custis then married, and 
owning an estate in Abington, Va., planted it 
near his house, and it grew to a tree and be- 


| came the progenitor of all the weeping willows 


in America. 

This account of the weeping willow was 
given to the writer before named about twenty 
years ago, by the son of the said J. P. C., 
viz., the late venerable George Washington 
Custis, of Arlington. 


rr 


Flowers in the Parks.—Why do we not 
One of the finest fea- 
tures of the parks of St. Louis is the liberality 
of appropriations for flowers and bedding 
plants; and we think the handsomest sight 
witnessed last year in Lafayette Park, St. 
Louis, was a large circular bed of Lilium 
tigrinum splendens, five feet in height, a dense 


|mass of perfectly erect, symmetrical stalks, 


capped with another mass of dazzling flowers. 
We have no such display here, except in the 
immediate neighborhood of the conservatories 
of the Central Park. When our Commis- 


| sioners of Parks carry their economy so far as 
| to cut off all music and flowers, and refuse 
croquet players (though permitting base ball), 
we wonder if not more than half the pleasure 
of visiting is taken away. We advocate more 
flowers, music and play-grounds. 


The Matva family are coming into favor 
as herbaceous plants of great service in what 
is termed the ‘wild garden,” where vegeta- 
tion is allowed to run somewhat rank, 
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“Lady ” 


BY GEO. W. CAMPBELL. 
FTER carefully testing this grape for five 
years past, I am satisfied that it will take 
a deservedly high position among our native 
varieties as one specially adapted to general 
cultivation. 

The “ Lady” is not a hybrid, but a pure, 
native Concord seedling, inheriting all the 
best characteristics of its parent in the way of 
hardiness, health, vigor and productiveness, 
with greatly improved quality, and at least 
two weeks’ earlier ripening. It ripened, the 
past season, the middle of August, before the 
Hartford Prolific was fairly colored. 

In habit of growth and general appearance 
it is scarcely distinguishable from the Con- 
cord ; perfectly hardy in the severest winters, 
and entirely free from mildew of the foliage 
in summer. No rot or disease of the fruit has 
ever appeared ; and it really seems to be one 
of our hardiest “ iron clad”’ natives, suited to 
all regions where the grape can be success- 
fully grown ; and especially to northern locali- 
ties where even Concord and Hartford do not 
ripen. I think all grape growers have felt 
the want of a very early variety, better than 
the Hartford, or Ives, or any early grape yet 
in cultivation. Very many have only toler- 
ated these kinds, because nothing really good 
could be had in their season. It is not to be 
expected that the “ Lady” grape will exactly 
suit all tastes; but I risk nothing in saying 
there is no grape yet introd ced, near its sea- 
son of ripening, that approaches it in quality. 
It is what would be popularly called a white 
grape; though it is, when fully ripe, of a 
light, greenish-yellow color, covered with a 
thin, white bloom; in bunch, medium large, 
compact, but not crowded ; berries nearly 
round, rather larger than Concords ; skin 
thin ; seeds few and very small ; pulp tender 
with no hard center; flavor rich, sweet, with 
a little pleasant, sprightly acid—in character 


| tion, except by most remote chance. 


suggestive of the Concord, but much more re- 
fined and delicate. The fruit hangs well on 
the vine even when long over-ripe; and the 
berries never fall prematurely from the bunch 
like the Hartfords and some others. Alto- 
gether, I do not hesitate to say I regard it as 
the most valuable early grape within my 
knowledge, and best suited to universal culti- 
vation both for market and for home use. 
Samples of the “‘ Lady” grape were sent out 
last August to prominent horticulturists in 
various sections of the country, from whom it 
received very high praise; some declaring 
the fruit equal to, and others the best of, any 
white grapes they had ever tasted. The opin- 
ion of Prof. Geo. Thurber, of the Agricultur- 
ist, so fairly expresses my own estimate of the 
“Lady,” I venture to quote it. He says: 
“We have had an opportunity to test the 
fruit, and were much pleased with its quality. 
It is so much better than the Martha that it 
must entirely supersede that variety ; indeed, 
to those not very critical in their judgment of 
grapes, this would rank among the best.” 
Delaware, O. 


Hybridizing the Grape. 


BY W. 


H. MILL. 
‘DITOR Horticvutturist: At your re- 
quest, I offer to the public my method 
of producing new grapes, believing it to differ 
in some essential ways from the usual prac- 
tice ; because, so far as I have been able to 
make myself acquainted with other than my 
own ways of proceeding, there appears a lack 
of precise and careful personal trial to secure 
success. For example: In the first place, 
some observation is required to enable one to 
see that fertilization is governed by the law 
of natural selection ; and also, because dyna- 
mic force follows the line of least resistance. 
Thus, in hermaphrodite flowers the conditions 
which govern organic fitness, and the embryo 
fruits’ capacity for fertilization, are simulta- 
neously developed in such close relation that 
no mere tying together of two clusters of 
grapes in bloom can ever secure hybridiza- 


And 





New White_Grape “ The Lady.’ 
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because gauze bags afford little or no protec- | off by the five expanding stamens inclosed 
tion against the approaches of floating pollen, | within the cap. Each stamen holds a small 


and that only at a certain matured state of the 
maternal parent, can successful hybridization 
occur. Not only this, but other factors are 
to be taken into consideration; and, except 


to convey a concise direction in writing. And 
since you have also requested me to describe 
my grapes, I will say, that all the grape vines 


I now have in bearing, and those yet to bear, | 


were originated in strict accord with the | 
method about to be given; that, touching | 
these and their fruits, I desire to give no ex- 
pression, preferring to let them stand on their 
merits in public estimation, only so fast as 
trustworthy reports are voluntarily given them 
by fruit societies and from men qualified to 
give correct judgments for or against. And 
I desire it to be understood that, unless such 
reports place my productions on an equality 
of merit, or superior to the best known culti- 
vated open-air grapes, not one of them, for a 
moneyed consideration, shall ever go out of 
my hands. 

Here is the process: In the spring, when 
the cold grapery, containing vines of the “ vin- 
efera,”’ are in full bloom, take a sheet of white 


lected variety ready to discharge its pollen, 


snap the paper with your finger, when the pol- | 


len will settle down in and adhere to the paper. 
With a camel hair brush gather it up and 
place it in a wide-necked vial, by twirling the 
brush therein ; proceed thus to secure any 
varieties you wish ; then cork tight, label and 
name the variety thus obtained, and place the 
vial in a dark, cool place. 

In advance of any operation, the construc- 
tion of the flower should be clearly understood, 
and to do this, one should examine the flowers 
of the grape, at different stages of develop- 
ment, with the microscope; he will see that 
the whole cluster of European varieties, and 


self-fertilization, and has a cohering cap com- 
posed of five petals, which, when mature and | 
ready to burst open, is raised up and thrown | 


| seets or air. 


| cup, called an “anther,” at its extremity, con- 
| taining the pollen grains, or male essence, 


nicely arranged around the stigma, the termi- 


| nal point of the pistil, or female organ. This 
to an expert operator, ’tis a most difficult thing | 
stance, to which the pollen adheres when 


terminal point, or apex, contains a viscid sub- 


brought in contact either artificially or by in- 
When grains of pollen touch 
this viscid surface they cannot get away. 
| Chemical attraction of the ovules compels 
elongation of the grains, and they are thus 
absorbed by the pistil and carried to the 


ovules. Thus, when we wish to produce a 


new variety, we place the pollen of any de- 
sired kind upon the viscid stigma of any other. 
This careful manipulation, at the proper time, 
secures success. 

I have secured, as above set forth, and kept 
for a whole year, the pollen of many varieties 
In anticipation of the time to operate on hardy 
out-door varieties, you are to prepare yourself 
with a very small pair of scissors, and forceps, 
and magnifying glass of sufficient power to see 


each separate pollen grain distinctly. Have 


ready a number of good, smooth, sound paper 


_ bags capable of preventing the smallest grain 
paper, place it around any cluster of any se- | 


from passing through them ; also a lot of 
blank labels. Thus charged, watch closely 
the open air grapes for the time when they 
are nearly ready to burst into bloom. This 


_ is the critical period for hybridizing, and the 
| success in producing new varieties greatly de- 
| pends on the operator’s correct anticipations, 


and by preceding nature in its removal of 
these small flower caps, inside of which are 
neatly folded up the stamens, with their cups 
of pollen, not yet sufficiently matured for the 


| work of self-fertilization ; but if these anthers 


or cups become ruptured or broken inside of 
the adhering pistils, you might as well cut 
away this flower, for, one to a million, the 


| stigma has received the fertilizer upon its vis- 
of nearly all our natives, contain many sepa- | 
rate flowers, each one of which is capable of | 


cid surface, and perfect hybridization becomes 
impossible. To meet this difficulty, one must 
go gently to work, and with the forceps re- 
move the cap by moving it first to the right, 
‘then to the left, in an upward direction. A 
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little practice will soon enable you to lift it | 


off. Before removal, cut away four-fifths of 
all the flowers in the clusters you are operat- 
ing on. 
your scissors cut away the five stamens ; with 
your glass inspect the viscid apex stigma or 
female organ of the embryo grape. 
have been so fortunate as to have successfully 
removed this cap without injury to the stigma, 
or spilling the pollen thereon, you can at once 
apply with your camel hair brush any kind 


you wish to select from the vials containing | 


the named pollen; dust it on the stigma, then 
again use your glass and see if the female 
organ be well covered by the pollen. You 
may proceed thus until you have fertilized a 
dozen flowers of a cluster, always using the 
same pollen for the same cluster; at once 
cover the whole cluster with your paper bag, 
correctly label the bag with the parentage, 
and thereafter leave it untouched until all 


| 
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ing of leaves. In the spring uncover and par- 


tially shade from rays of the sun during the 


| 


After removal of such caps, with | 


If you | 





summer; look well to your young growing 
seedlings, and protect from drouth, cut-worms, 
grubs, and other injuries. This will complete 
first and second years’ work, and my present 
article. 


Hamilton, Province of Ontario. 


Peach on Plum Roots. 


— Horticutturist: Ina late No. 
4 of your journal are remarks on the above, 
which we can indorse from experience; but 
we plant the trees four or six inches deeper 
than the union, having in the first place set 
the grafts an inch or two below the surface of 
the ground. We do not remember what va- 
rieties take best on the peach stock, but as 


| the Imperial gage (Prince’s) and Wild Goose 


to remove the bag, and if the young fruit is | 1 
| cut down because the curculio was more than 


swollen, your work is good; but if not com- 
menced growing, or dried up, there has been 


tween male and female. I found this dif- 
ficulty to check development between Chas- 
selas d’Fontainbleau (male), Rebecca and 


Isabella (females), and in some other cases. | 


The operator has little else to do during the 


grapes in the open air have set their fruit and | will. 


commenced growing. You may then venture | *''! : 
which, on removing the stumps (the trees were 


| * ” 
no organic fitness nor chemical affinity be- | 8°%t out roots m all cases. 


plums both work well on it, nearly all others 
Years ago I had a row of six Prince 
Imperial gage trees that were grafted on peach, 


a match for me), I found that the plum had 
In some instances 


| the foundation was wholly plum, and the place 
'where the graft had been set could not be 


growing season than to protect his hybridized | 


clusters from casualties—boys, bugs, birds. 
If one’s judgment on combination of quali- 


ties is good, and, in addition, he removes all | 


ters, and in other ways known to cultivators, 
place the sought product under the most favor- 
able conditions of development, the season 
being favorable, one will attain results to be 
proud of. In the fall of the year allow the 
berries operated on to remain as long as pos- 
sible on the vine, to get thoroughly ripened ; 
after which you must at once separate and 
plant them in a seed bed previously prepared 
and made up of leaf mould and good black 
meadow loam and sand, thoroughly mixed. 
Protect this bed from severe frost by a cover- 





seen, nor any sign of peach root left. 

Here the peach is as hardy as the plum— 
in fact hard to kill. Yellows we know noth- 
ing of, and rarely does the borer destroy one. 


| They grow very vigorously, and our late dry 


autumns ripen the wood well. But 18 deg. 
below zero is too much for the blossom buds, 


fruits from the vine carrying the hybrid clus- | and in the large number that I have exam- 


ined, have the first sound fruit bud to find 

among the choice ones. Among the seedlings 

there are a few left. S. MILuer. 
Bluffton, Mo. 


ri 


Blackberries,—Of the 4 blackberries on 
the American Pomological Society’s list, Kit- 
tatinny receives 22 votes; Wilson’s Early, 
18; Lawton and Dorchester, 13. This decision 
is right. The Kittatinny is our best blackberry, 
although our New York marketmen will not 
buy it, because “ not shiny enough.” 
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{Binlow hardening. 


Ferneries. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 
HIS name, which is usually applied to the 
Wardian or other glass case for the adorn- 
ment of our rooms, is really the appropriate 
title for glass houses erected for the especial 
growth of Ferns and Lycopodiums. 

In Europe, where great attention has been 
paid to this class of plants for many years, 
the Fernery is always one of the range of 
houses in every well-regulated place, and no 
expense is spared in fitting it up in the most 
complete manner. As a usual thing, the ordi- 
dary board staging is entirely dispensed with, 
and in its place is erected a rock-work, so con- 
structed as to resemble nature’s arrangement, 
as well as to combine every possible conven- 
ience for the healthy growth of its inmates. 

These houses are erected either in the lean- 
to, or else in the double-pitch, style ; the for- 


mer in small places being the most econom- | 


ical, as well as being better adapted for the 
intended purpose. It should face the north, 
as shade is of the greatest importance, and at 
the same time it must always be borne in 


mind that moisture in the air is the sure | 


essential to its success. 


ration that will prevent the rays of the sun 
from entering, but yet allowing plenty of light 
to pass through. 

Two of the most complete houses for grow- 
ing ferns exclusively, are owned by the cele- 
brated nurserymen, James Lackhouse & Son, 
of York, England. One of these is constructed 
altogether below the surface of the ground, 
and covered with heavy corrugated plate-glass. 
To add to its attractiveness, and at the same 
time to form an agreeable surprise to the vis- 
itor, the entrance is entirely hidden from the 
outside by dense masses of shrubs and vines. 
Among these one notices a little rustic gate, 
which, upon opening, discloses a series of 
winding stone steps arranged in a natural 





manner, flanked on either side by masses of 
moss-covered rocks and vines. 

In the interstices are growing hardy ferns 
of various kinds, with an occasional Alpine 
plant that loves such moist shady spots. Soon 
before us, we notice a rustic door, placed, as 
it were, in the solid rock ; upon opening which 
a little glen, with all its fairy belongings, 
greets our eyes. Here huge boulders, tier 
upon tier, irregular and as natural-looking as 
the hand of man can imitate nature, rise up 
far above our heads, whilst their outlines are 
often completely concealed by the clinging 
moss and trailing Lycopodiums. Tiny species 
of ferns are dotted about here and there, as if 
the owner of this enchanted spot had no hand 
in the matter at all: whilst great fronds spread 
out over all, reminding one of ostrich-plumes 
in the truest sense of the word. 

Little rivulets, starting at the summit of the 
rocks, run trickling down, or else leaping from 
ledge to ledge until they reach the little pool 
below, where the aquatic species revel in wan- 
ton luxuriance. The visitor comprehends at 
once how admirably adapted this artificial at- 
mosphere is to the class of plants for which it 
was erected. 

The air is constantly charged with mois- 
ture, the place is cool and shady, and the 
rocky surroundings precisely what the cryp- 


| togamous plants enjoy. 
A double-pitch house can be made availa- | 


ble by coating the glass with some prepa-| 


Not far distant is located the other of these 
model ferneries. This is a large double-pitch 
house, covered with the same heavy corrugated 


| glass, and only partly under ground. The 
| winding walk passes all round the house, suffi- 


ciently distant from the outer walls to allow 
of a rocky covering to the latter, and with a 
depression in the center of the whole space, of 
several feet beneath the outer surface of the 
ground. Here is located a little pool that 
answers admirably for certain classes of plants 
that delight in a moist spot. As in the pre- 
ceding house, this too has its miniature cas- 
cade, which tends to keep the atmosphere 
charged with moisture. 

But the character of the ferns are very dif- 
ferent. Here we notice the trunks of Dick- 
sonias and Cyatheas, with their rough shaggy 
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bark, surmounted with long waving fronds, | 


whilst intermingled with rare tropical species 
are the delicate trailing stems of many a choice 
Selaginelli ; Todeas with their filmy fronds 
as fine as gossamer threads, looking as if a 
touch would destroy the illusion,—so fine, in- 
deed, as to require a white back ground to 
bring out the feathery tracery of veins and 
tissue. All manner of rare and beautiful 
forms are clinging to the rocks, from the 
charming Adiantum Farleyense to the littie 
crested and thread-like species that one is apt 
to pass unconsciously by. The most captivat- 
ing sfove, with its choice stock of rare exotics, 
could not by any possibility exceed this show ; 
it is far beyond description, and far abler pens 
than mine have failed in setting forth its charms. 

In planning a new fernery, we must first 
decide what shall be the cost of our structure, 
and what amount we propose to invest in its 
contents. These are questions that will in 
the future decide many an important opera- 
tion. If means are limited, then select the 
side of a building, with any exposure rather 
than due south. Erect an ordinary lean-to 
house, and if the plants are intended for exhi- 
bition purposes, or if the owner prefers to 
change the arrangement of his plants occasion- 
ally, then they must be grown in pots, and flat 
tables be placed along the front and back: 
that at the front should be narrow, whilst the 
one along the back may be of any width that 
the size of the house will allow. Where the 
back wall is of stone or brick, a beautiful 
effect is formed by passing fine wires over the 
whole surface, crossing each other, and fast- 
ened at the junction to large-headed nails. 
The space between these wires and the wall 
should be filled in with peat and moss, the 
latter green if possible, and then planted with 
small ferns and Lycopodiums. 

Over the pillars and around the doors may 
be trained the slender delicate stems of the 


Lygodium palmatum ; and as an additional | 


ornamental feature, the water tank, which is 
an indispensable article in a fernery, should 
be neatly surrounded with rough mossy stones, 
from the interstices of which may droop grace- 
ful little fronds and creeping Lycopodiums. 
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Although the culture of ferns, suited to the 
temperature ofa cool house, is not attended with 
any great skill, yet there are certain require- 
ments that are absolutely essential to entire 
success. The air must be kept moist ; this is 
of far more importance than an abundance of 
water at the roots. Frequent syringing, not 
so much on the plants as over the floor, walls, 
etc., will have a good effect; indeed, certain 
genera of ferns, such as the Cheilanthes, Gym- 
nogramma, ete., will not endure water on the 
foliage. 

Ferns, however, delight in plenty of water 
whilst in a growing state, and the moment 
this is withheld, some insect pest puts in an 
appearance. One of the most persistent of 
these is the terrible scale insect, which at- 
taches itself to the under side of the fronds as 
well as to the stems. 


The only way to eradi- 
cate them is by using a sponge, and gently 


rubbing them off, being careful not to injure 
the plant. 

Thrips are very troublesome, and may be 
destroyed by fumigation with tobacco-smoke ; 
but sometimes the remedy proves worse than 
the disease, as the curled and scorched fronds 
abundantly testify, after the process has been 
performed by an ignorant operator. 

The best soil for general use may be com- 
posed of equal parts of thoroughly decomposed 
sods, and peat, with a smaller proportion of 
sand ; and the best season, the latter part of 
winter. Always give plenty of drainage to 
the pots, as ferns dislike water to remain and 
stagnate about the roots. 

But the fernery, par excellence, is undoubt- 
edly that which is constructed in the style of 
those previously described in the Backhouse 
collection. A double-pitch house, without 
staging, and filled with irregular mossy rocks, 
the ferns growing in the crevices, and water 
trickling among them, cannot be excelled in 
the whole greenhouse department. 

It is neither expensive, nor difficult to man- 
age when completed. A knowledge of fern- 
life, and the general laws that relate to their 
culture, will be sufficient to form a collection 
that cannot fail to please the most fastidi- 
ous. 
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Hints. found to give you one or two pillar varieties ; 

HE wax plant, or Hoya, is rarely brought | oe or two pendents; one or two for edging; 

to perfection. Its capacity for foliage and one or two for tree form, say five feet high ; 
bloom is remarkable. I have one that has | others for pyramids growing between. 5. You 
every June not less than one hundred clusters don’t love your plants. You keep them to 
open at a time, and is in its glory for two gratify yourself, and expect them to grow and 
months. It has, besides, a second bloom, not blossom as your slaves. They will not do it. 
so profuse, later in the season. It covers a| You must study each one, and sympathize 
ceiling about eight feet by ten, and is still with it. It is easy enough to have fine-shaped 
rampantly pushing its way to right and left. plants, if we attend to a few simple rules. 
The pot stands high and exposed to morning) Plants, as a rule, do not feed largely on the 
sun. The most of the vine has the sun for a ir, nor on the soil; but on the air through 
few hours each morning. It has not been re- the soil. Therefore stir and loosen the soil 
potted for several years, but is in a large 15 frequently. Pulverize it, on the same princi- 
inch vase. The fragrance of the blooms per- ple that the farmer ploughs about his trees. 
meates the whole house during their season, 
besides inviting the humming birds to sip the 
superfluous sweets. The Hoya needs a copi- 
ous supply of water during most of the season. 
Be careful not to pick the flower stems, for 
new buds are pushed out annually from the 
same stalk. 

A friend asks: Why are my plants never 
in good shape? 1. You never give them a 
rest. Set them away with almost no water or 
light, and let them sleep for three months. 
Do this as a plant is out of bloom and not 
growing. 2. You donot prune enough. Cut 
the plant into shape when you bring it back 
to the sun. 3. You do not water and turn 
about your plants regularly. Generally wa- 
ter about every second day. Let the quantity 


Leaf and Flower Impressions.—Oil a 
piece of white paper on one side; hold the 
side that is oiled over a lamp or pine-knot 
smoke till quite black; place the leaf on the 
black surface, as the veins and fibres of the 
leaf show plainer on the under part; now 
press it on all parts of the leaf with the fin- 
gers; then take up the leaf and put the black 
oiled sides on the page of a book (made for 
leaf impression) with an extra piece of paper 
on the top to prevent smutting the opposite 
page; press it a few moments; then remove 
the green leaf, and the impression will be left 
on the page as beautiful as an engraving. 
Flowers of single corolla can be pressed in 
like manner. Many of the geranium leaves 
. make beautiful impressions. The impression 
be proportioned to the amount of growth. If) } 4. may be made still more interesting by 


the plant is past starting, eae * | giving botanical classifications of each leaf and 
But different varieties make different de-| 9.0. The Garden. 


mands. Asa rule, water callas, calladiums, | z icc ame: 

ferns, lycopods, fuchsias, abundantly; cacti,| White Lilacs for Forcing.—We hear 
except in bloom, rarely ; geraniums moderate- | and see a good deal, (observes Mr. Fleming 
ly, to produce blooms; heliotropes never let in the Florist), of the French productions in 
get dry when in growth; calceolarias need a | the way of White Lilac, but the French plants 
good supply; so also begonias. Roses, with | are large before they are fit for their method 
good drainage, can drink well; but look out of forcing. In the variety called Dr. Lind- 
for sodden earth. 4. You try to raise too | ley, however, he remarks, we have a sort that 
many plants, and get only a lot of sticks. Try | will supersede the old form with all persons 
two or three, only just enough to give all of | who require to force since it sets its buds on 
them full air and light. But by studying the | small plants, and opens freely; plants 18 
growth of plants you can raise more than by | inches high bear a dozen thyrses of bloom, 
expecting all to act alike. Take a window of| and if forced in a shady house the flowers 
fuchsias—enough variation of growth can be | come a good white. 
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Death of mM. L. Dunlap. 
We regret to hear of the death of M. L. 


Dunlap, of Champaign, Ill., which occurred | 


February 14th. At the time of his death he 
was just past sixty years of age, and for almost 
his entire life had been connected with horti- 
cultural occupations and rural literature. He 
has of late years become most widely known 
in the West for his connection with the Chi- 
cago Tribune as its agricultural editor. His 
articles to that journal, under the signature of 
“RURAL,” were unique, interesting, prac- 
tical, with a good-natured, jolly spirit per- 
vading them, which made them universally 
liked. Previous to his connection with the 


Tribune, he had been a frequent contributor | 


to the principal Rural journals of the West. 
To the Prairie Farmer he contributed his 
first articles, under the head of “ Tim Harp- 
sp,” describing the funny haps and mishaps 
of “ How not to do it upon the farm.” He 


was editor of the Illinois Farmer for six | 


years, and has frequently contributed to the 
horticultural periodicals of the Eastern States. 
He has taken active part in Western political 
life. When in Cook county, he was one of 
the members of its first board of supervisors, 
and was the means of locating the Industrial 
University at Champaign. 


a thing of his own creation. 


ured by hosts of sincere friends. 
The Home Florist. 
A beautiful little manual on Flowers and 


Garden Management has been sent to us by | 


Long Brothers, of Buffalo, N. Y. It is con- 
cisely written, full of good practical hints, and 
is a welcome addition to the floral literature 
of the country. 
write to as good purpose and in as appropriate 


a way. The pamphlet contains 88 pages, 
with over one hundred and fifty different sub- 


jects on flowers, culture, and decoration. 


In all the plans | 
and vicissitudes of management of the Univer- | 
sity he took an active part, as though it were | 
He was remark- | 
ably good natured ; affable to all ; universally | 
esteemed ; and his memory is pleasantly treas- | 


We wish more florists would | 


| An Important Explanation. 
| Many who have directed letters to us this 
| winter have wondered at receiving no reply. 
I must explain that this day there was arrest- 
ed a shrewd rogue, who has been robbing the 
United States mail for the past three months, 
in whose possession were found over 2,000 
letters directed to me. He is now in prison, 
and as fast as possible all these letters are 
being answered. Few know the anxiety or 
embarrassments felt at such a state of cireum- 
stances. The money taken exceeded $2,000; 
but most of it will be recovered. The em- 
bargo being removed, our friends can now 
feel sure of prompt attention to letters. 

Henry T. WILLIAMS, 

Box 2445 New York City. 
"ebruary 25th, 1875. 

April Number. 

This will be issued in advance of usual 
date, viz.: by lst of April instead of 15th. 
Advertisers should send in their favors before 
20th or 25th March. 

Transactions of the Michigan State Pomologicat 
Society. 

Prof. W. J. Beal has favored us with a 
copy of Transactions of this Society for the 
year 1874, containing over 500 pages of mat- 
ter. We notice, in reviewing the contents, 
that great credit is due to its Editor for its 
arrangement and its complete information. 
Probably no volume of any Society, issued in 
the past ten years, has so much really first- 
class useful matter as this, upon fruit topics. 
There are able articles on “ Diseases of the 
Peach Tree,” wherein answers are given to 
fourteen different questions ; and letters from 
cultivators, very full and minute in detail, 
are added. The committees appointed to con- 
sider the subjects, make some important ree- 
ommendations which we quote elsewhere. A 
good article on cherries is given by H. 8. 
Chubb. Grapes are described in detail by 
T. T. Lyon. The codling moth is memorized 
by an essay of B. Hathaway; and the nine 
best strawberries receive special vindication 
and description. Birds, orchards, drainage, 
insects injurious to house plants, and discus- 
| sions, are all very interesting. We doubt the 
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ability of this or any other Society to produce 
a better volume than this, unless by extra- 
ordinary effort. 


Yellows in Peaches. 

The committee of the Michigan State Po- 
mological Society, after careful examination 
of this subject, make the following recommen- 
dation: 

1. The primary cause of the yellows is a 
weakening of the trees by overtaxing the soil, 
thus depriving them of a large portion of the 


sustenance they should receive from the earth. | 


2. Yellows may be reproduced by planting 
pits taken from the fruit of diseased trees. 


The disease will be developed sooner or later, | 
no matter on what soil grown, or how well | s ’ 
red, white and purple Dahlias, and Japanese 
| Honeysuckles. 


cared for. 
3. Orchardists are recommended to destroy 
every peach tree on the premises that shows 


signs of yellows ; not to raise stocks from dis- | 


eased trees, or to bud from them, or to buy 
trees from a district where the disease is 
known to prevail. 

4. The practice of allowing trees to ripen 


large crops of fruit for several years in suc- | 


cession, will reduce their strength and ability 
to resist the disease. 


Annual Register of Rural Affairs, 


eral years since, by the leading Rural papers, 


this is the only one which has become perma- | 


| shade. 
|ings for glimpses of beautiful scenery, and 
| throughout the drives it is constantly bordered 


he | with specimens of the best of evergreens and 
The most | 


nent, and has now reached its twenty-first 
number. It is very neatly printed, contains 
over 100 pages of compactly-printed informa- 
tion upon farm and garden topics. 
prominent articles in this number relate to 
Fruits, principal varieties, with culture ; Con- 
struction of Greenhouses ; Ci-aberry Culture 
in New Jersey; Notes on Fruit Culture. 


More than three-fourths of the contents are | 
Published | 


devoted to horticultural topics. 
by L. Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
30 cents. 


Price 


A True Country Gentleman, 

The city of Wheeling (West Virginia) pos- 
sesses a lover of rural refinement who delights 
in all kinds of floral and rural oddities, prompt- 
ed by generous govod nature and love of gar- 
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'dening. We have lately heard something 


about him, which leads us to bring him for- 


ward to public notice, and give him full credit 
| for a lifetime spent in the encouragement of 
home ornanient. 


We refer to Mr. Thomas 
Hornbrook. In the parlors of a friend, there 
bloomed, one day the past fall, three immense 


_ bouquets, a present from Mr. Hornbrook. The 


largest was composed almost entirely of mag- 
nificent Tube roses, in full bloom, in the very 
fullness of their beauty and fragrance. This 
bouquet stood about three feet in height and 
was surmounted by a wreath of Smilax. The 
other two bouquets were almost equal in size 
to the first, and were composed of Lilliput 
Bouquet, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Salvia, Tritomas, 


The floral pyramids were 
crowned with most beautiful specimens of the 
Coxcomb, and the vases were set among Coleus 
or foliage plants of the richest and most varied 
hues. 


Mr. Hornbrook’s property, where he has 
spent twenty years of intelligent effort, is about 


four and a half miles from the city. It con- 
tains fifty acres, laid out with two entrances, 


/and avenues which in extent reach fully a 
| mile. 


One of the avenues is thirty-six feet 


: | broad, lined with an espalier of many different 
Of all the various Annuals published sev- | I y 


kinds of trees, vines, etc., and are, in their 
season, superb reaches of bloom, fragrance and 
Various places give splendid open- 


ornamental trees. 

Mr. Hornbrook is interested in four special- 
ties, viz.: Heergreens, of which he has forty- 
eight varieties ; Magnolias, ten varieties, viz. : 
grandiflora, glawa, tripetala, umbrella, 
macrophylia, acuminata, auriculata, con- 
spicua, purpurea. 

Pear trees are represented by a list of 2,000 
trees, and Roses of nearly 400 varieties. The 


| principal evergreens are from 38 to 45 feet in 


height, and comprise the Red Cedar, Heath- 
leaved Cypress, Lawson Cypress, Cedar of 
Lebanon, and the usual assortment of spruces, 
firs and pines, best cultivated sorts. Of the 
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maples Mr. Hornbrook is specially fond, and 
takes great pride in the large noble specimens 
of Norway, Sugar, Sycamore and Silver Ma- 
ples. Flowers are in abundance, vines, shrubs 
and garden fruits. 

His place is one of great resort for visitors 
from the city, and one special feature is the 
welcome given to every one. Numerous fin- 
ger boards are placed at intervals, with direc- 
tions where to go and see the things most 
worthy of observation, and how to conduct 
The fol- 
lowing are some of the inscriptions copied 
from the same : 

(Fronting the pike.) “‘ Thomas Hornbrook’s 


’ 


themselves while on the premises. 


place. Ladies and gentlemen are welcome.’ 

“A good spring of cool water for thirsty 
souls.” 

“Don’t stone the birds or destroy their 
nests.” 

«« Avenue to the top of the mound. 


up.” 


Drive 


‘Hitch your horse here if you wish to pro- 
menade, and do your courting. There are 
many quiet little walks and shady, retired 


nooks exceedingly convenient for such pleas- | 


ant business.”’ 


“ Ladies and gentlemen, when you call to | 
see my place don’t think that you are under | 


any obligations to call on the proprietor.” 

(On top of the mound.) “Well 70 feet 
deep, containing 30 feet of water.” 

On the principal eminence is a place natu- 
rally suited for a magnificent residence, but, 
with a humor peculiar to himself, he informs 
visitors by means of one of his finger boards, 
that he has now given up the idea of erecting 
an “earthly mansion,” and intends securing a 
more permanent one in heaven. In the mean- 
time his residence in the midst of his garden 
will do till the other is ready. 


The cleanliness, tidiness and thrift of the | 


place are everywhere noticeable. Every year 
he goes out early in the spring, as soon as the 
weather will permit, and at the head of eight 
or ten men works early and late until the 
grounds are in thorough order. His humor, 
quaintness and peculiar habits have made him 
celebrated in the vicinity, and as we read of 


him, recall stories of the old-country squires, 
few of whom are left to bless society. 


Hybrid Grapes, 


In looking over your November No. of THE 

Horticu.turist, I was startled by your 
announcement and description of “‘ A Remark- 
able Collection of New Hybrid Grapes,” for 
up to the time of reading your article, I was 
under the pleasant impression that I had pre- 
ceded all other experimenters in producing 
hybrid grapes, far surpassing in excellence 
any hitherto known variety; therefore must 
confess the article describing Mr. Rickett’s 
| productions has created in me the greatest 
curiosity to know how he operated to produce 
them. I am at perfect liberty to give full and 
minute description how I produced mine, and 
will, with your permission, give to the public 
a full statement after publication of Mr. Rick- 
ett’s “ modus.” 

I have produced the most delicious white 
table grape, ripening with the Delaware, hay- 
ing a flavor and aroma undistinguishable from 
Bowood Muscat, with bunch and berry larger 
than Iona; this and my other vines standing 
' without protection our Canada winters. 

Among my hybrids I have also a red grape, 
compact in cluster, larger in bunch and berry 
| than Walter, ripening with Hartford, and was 
this season tested by judges in Hamilton 
| against a number of under-glass grapes, and 
| by them pronounced the sweetest. I have 

also a black grape of the very highest excel- 
| lence, very nearly equalling Muscat Ham- 
| burgh in flavor, with a meaty pulp rivaling 
| the white one above mentioned. I have others 
superior to any now under cultivation, all 
| of which I desire to bring before fruit socie- 
| ties, another season, from which committees 
can be selected to report thereon. But none 
shall ever be sent out unless superior to the 
now cultivated best varieties. It does ap- 
pear to me, however, that my hybrids must do 
away with the necessity of growing grapes 
under glass; yet for the present I will put 
forth statements touching these grapes, with 
great reserve. Wm. H. MIL. 

Hamilton, Ontario. 
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The Green Fly. | peat treatment very patiently, but here it 


It is well known that tobacco smoke, when | rebels outright. I will venture to assert that 
properly applied, effectually clears the plants | pot in England are found more thrifty and lux- 
in a frame or greenhouse from the aphis; but | uriant Rhododendrons than on Long Island ; 
the same agent when used in the open air is | and we plant here in ordinary farm and gar- 
almost useless, for although a puff of smoke | den soil, which is not sandy, but a light loam. 


will dislodge the enemy, it does not kill it— | [f our soil were an adhesive clay we should 


it is only intoxicated for a time, and will | 


speedily return to its predatory attacks. | are more impatient of wind than of cold; and 


Having myself a collection of Roses scattered 
rather plentifully over about an acre of ground, 


and all much disfigured with green fly, [| north and north-western side. Such location 


therefore commenced operations with gas | 


water. Having diluted it with six times its 
bulk of water, I plentifully syringed some 
climbing Roses trained against a wall, but to 
my vexation the insects were unmoved either 
by the smell or the taste of the dose. What 
followed I relate as a warning. If the aphis 
was unaffected by the gas water, other things 
were not. Despairing of cleaning my trees 


by any solution or decoction, I resolved to | 


have recourse to the labor of the hands, and 
recklessly to crush the bodies of those I could 
not poison. I went over the bushes and drew 
my fingers up the shoots infested, thus slaying 
thousands in a minute. In this way I pressed 
to death all that I found on the Rose buds. 
The operation is very disagreeable, but it is 
more effectual than any other I know. As 
the juices of the insects thus destroyed form 
a sort of gum on the branches, they must be 
well syringed with water as you proceed. By 
this mode I have brought the enemy under, 
although he is far from being quite destroyed. 


lighten with a little sand. Rhododendrons 


it is always better to plant them to the lee- 
ward of some tree or house shelter on their 


is always attainable, and, with a little care in 


| this respect, Rhododendrons may be grown 


anywhere. They should never, however, be 


| planted in the shade of large trees. The 
| foliage may be of a finer green, but the moist- 


ure of the ground will be exhausted by the 
roots of the large trees, while flower-buds will 
not form as they will in the open sun. The 
Rhododendron has an abundance of fibrous 
roots, is therefore a gross feeder, and is much 
| benefited by a mulching of stable manure 
| during the winter and spring. A less stimu- 
lating mulching is better for the summer. 
Our experience is quite different from that of 
Mr. Rand, who prefers a northern slope. We 
should carefully avoid it. My summing up 
would be that the Rhododendron can be safely 
| commended as one of the plants which should 
be found in every garden; and if room can 
be found for only one plant that plant should 
| be a Rhododendron.” 
The Eucalyptus. 


It is stated that not less than 1,000,000 


As the aphides begin to move when the | trees of the Hucalyptus Globulus have been 
branch is disturbed, I think the shoot which | planted in California. Near Hayward, about 
is covered with them should be held over a 150,000 were planted by the Surveyor-Gene- 


basin of water and then gertly and carefully | ral, and though but five years old, still many 
brushed, so that the insects may fall into the | of them are forty to fifty feet high. 
basin. These modes of procedure may ap- | ihn Dheed Semana, 


pear very tiresome, but it is to be understood | The English gardening journals, now can- 

that a well-regulated garden is only made s0 | didly concede that the Trophy is the best late 

by tiresome processes.—Cotlage Gardener. | tomato, and the Canada Victor, the best early. 
BRhodedendrone. ‘So much conceded to American excellence 

8. B. Parsons, in a letter to the Christian | over the rest of the world. 

Union, says: The idea is exploded that peat is | A Thrifty Fruit Region. 

necessary for Rhododendron culture. Inthe| Some idea of the immense fruit interests of 

moist climate of England it may submit to the | St. Joseph, Michigan, may be gathered from 
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the First National Bank, of that city, which | Made Land. 
has last season paid out $1,000,000 to fruit The reclamation of a very valuable tract of 
growers on checks received by them in return | land upon one of the Scotch rivers was made 
for fruit. in a simple manner quite recently. Stakes 
A Huge Tree—the Largest in the World. were driven into the mud at the water’s edge 
An Australian paper publishes an account | at regular distances parallel to the course of 
of ‘“‘an enormous fig tree,” exceeding in| the river. Between these stakes branches of 
stoutness and grandeur the forest giants of | trees and brush were thickly matted or inter- 
California. Three feet from the ground it | laced. This simple contrivance resulted in 
measured 150 feet in circumference ; at fifty | the deposit at every high water of large quan- 
feet it sent forth giant branches, the trunk at | tities of silt and mud, until at last an embank- 


that height being eighty feet in circumference. | ment was thrown up without any further ex- 


American Apples in London. | pense, sufficient to keep out water except at 
American apples have now been very gene-|};,1, foods. The land thus reclaimed was 
. : g . 

rally introduced in all the larger towns of sown with grasses, and is now used for graz- 
both England and Ireland. The Baldwin is | ing cattle, and is valued at $300 per acre for 
the kind as yet most common. They seem to | 4);, purpose alone. There are thousands of 
go in excellent condition, packed, simply, in | y.,9, alongside of our rivers, both upon the 
barrels. English journals think It a note- | coast and inland, which might be reclaimed 
worthy fact, that fruit like this can be brought | ;, this or similar ways at very little expense. 
several thousand miles, and sold as cheaply as | 4. 4 preventive of washing away of banks, it 


home-grown fruits. | might also be made use of in many cases. 
A Good Idea. | 


Some French manufacturers have choice | Viyards and Facuing i Canyuness. 
flowers planted by the side of their factories, and Vineyards are etwacting more sitention 
the ground being kept warm by surplus steam, | rey As an instance of the seule on 
frosts are warded off until the dead of winter. | Which the Californian does whatever he _ 
dertakes, there are vineyards of 90,000 vines 





A Rose of the Garden, 


A beauteous rose was once my special care, In bearing, and many of 100 acres in extent, 

In favored nook "twas nursed there, as it grew, and companies which have 500 acres. 

I watched its op’ning beauties come to view ; ing ae | F ei 
And its sweet fragrance filled the grateful air. The dairy interest 1s also growing In Im- 
The friendly foliage lent an added charm, | portance, and dairymen count herds of 1,500 

For one eee are oe ee , | cows, with ranches of 15,000 acres. As an 

And through the flutt’ring leaves the sun but glanced, | . ° ‘ ; ° ‘i 
So now I thoaght my treasure cafe from harm. illustration of the practical results of this style 
But ah ! I had not counted all the foes of farming, we quote the following from an 


That blight a budding life, and so my rose, exchange, showing the receipts of wheat in a 
Though sheltered from rude blasts and scorching rays, a 


Was plucked by cruel hand ere half its days single day at Stockton: “The streets were 
Were numbered, like some human flow’ret doomed unusually thronged yesterday with wheat 
To die neglected, when it scarce had bloomed. fi h cs 
—Victoria Magazine, | teams from the country. As near as we could 
The Eucalyptus Globulus. ascertain, the number of teams which arrived 
Italie, a» paper published in Rome, says | with wheat was 267, bringing a little over 
that of three thousand trees of the Hucalyptus | 1,100 tons. The amount which arrived by 
globulus, planted at San Sisto Vecchia by the | rail was 34 car-loads, or 340 tons, making a 
municipal government, none are in a flourish- | grand total of about 1,495 tons.” 
ing condition ; and of all those planted along The Eucalyptus as « Sanitary Agent. 


the line of the railroad between Rome and| The city trustees of Sacramento have or- 


Naples, only those near Naples are living. It | dered an expenditure of $300 in the purchase 
is almost certain, says I/alie, Hucalyptus | and setting out of Eucalyptus trees on Tenth 
globulus will not grow in a temperature be-| and R streets in that city. The order was 
low 27 deg. Fahrenheit. made upon the recommendation of the board 
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of health as an experiment to test the power 
of the tree as a preventive against chills and | 
fever. Ifsuccessful, the trees are to be intro- 
duced into Sacramento upon a larger scale. 
If the result be as anticipated, there are other 
sections of the State which will doubtless fol- 
low the example of Sacramento. Much has 
been said about the rapidity of growth of these 
trees, but the most extraordinary statement 
yet made is by a writer in the New Age, who 
avers that there are Eucalyptus trees in Or- 
ange, Los Angelos county, set out only a year 
ago last March, which now measure twenty- 
three inches in diameter at the base. 


Humors of the Grasshopper Raid, 





They say of the grasshoppers in Kansas, 
that at Topeka they “eat the peaches from | 
the trees and then threw the stones at the 
people as they passed.” In Wisconsin they 
say “they stopped a train one morning, seized | 
the daily papers, and there learning that a | 
section had been missed by them, turned back | 
and finished the job.” Stopping the train is 
no joke. They have frequently piled them- | 
selves so as to cause the driving-wheels to | 
stick on their broken bodies. The ladies have 
an aversion to them, as they cannot walk out 
without capturing from 50 to 200, and bring- 
ing them home. In church you can safely | 
assume that every lady has a few score hidden | 
in the folds of her robes. A sudden twitch- | 
ing of the features, a clutching of the fingers, | 
or a faint scream, will indicate that one of 
these captives has “ struck for liberty.” 


Sex in Plants. 


At a meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Science at Philadelphia, last June, Mr. Thos. 
Meehan read a paper on “ T*> Laws of Sex.” 
He said he had at various times called the 
attention of the Academy to specimens of nu- 
merous plants, which illustrated the principles, 
that sex in plants was the result of grades of 
vitality, * * * the higher grades of vitality 
only, producing the female sex. He exhib- 
ited specimens of the common black walnut 
(Juglans nigra), which furnished excellent 
illustration of the fact, showing that there 
were grades of growing buds. The most vig- 
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orous buds were devoted to the increase of 
the woody system of the tree. Lower down 
the strong last year’s shoots were also buds 


not quite so vigorous, which bore the female 


flowers. Below these were small weak buds 
which were often too weak to push into growth 
at all, but when they did, bore simply the 
male catkin. He was fully convinced that 
there was not so great expenditure in vital 
force in the production of male flowers as 


| there is in female flowers. 


The Ascent of Sap in Plants, 

Prof. McNab has presented to the Royal 
Irish Academy a memoir on the ascent of wa- 
ter in the stems of plants, to investigate which 
point very many experiments were made. He 
finds in the privet the rate of ascent to be 


| about six inches per hour; in the elm 16.6 


inches per hour; in the cherry laurel the rate 
varied from 24 to 13 inches. Experiments 
were also made as to the influence of sunlight 
and darkness, the influence of the leaves, and 


| the influence of pressure. 


Hen Manure for Onions. 
The Germantown Telegraph says: “ Hen 
manure, where only a small quantity is gath- 


ered, is better adapted to the growing of onions 


than anything we ever tried. Although a 
very powerful manure, we have dosed our 
onion beds very liberally, and we never saw 
any but the best results. When large quan- 
tities are saved, it should be made fine, mixed 
with two or three times its bulk of gypsum, 
and applied to the corn hills at planting time. 


Tropical Vegetation in Florida, 

A lady in Lake City, Fla., has growing in 
her garden a genuine cork-tree thirty feet 
high, the bark on which is sufficiently thick 
to make bottle-corks. There is also in the 
same garden a genuine black pepper bush, 
which yields regularly a full crop of berries. 


Wanted. 
The address of every florist, gardener, or 
owner of a greenhouse in the United States. 
Would be pleased to have any one favor us 


| with their cards, or list of names, to whom 


we can send specimen copies of THE Horti- 


| CULTURIST. 
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